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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


M y first visit to Latin America in the summer months of 
I 957 was made at the invitation of the United Bible 
Societies. It was timed to coincide with meetings in Brazil 
and extended to most of the Latin American countries. My 
purpose was to learn something of church life in the area 
and pursue my studies on the place and use of the Bible. 
While I was there, the various agencies of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and the American Bible Society looked 
after me and saw that I met everybody. It was an exciting 
journey, my first in the Tropics. Fortunately, I chose our 
summer months, June, July and August, winter in the 
Southern hemisphere. Even then it was hot in some parts. 

The diary published here was written in the heat of the 
moment, often literally. It was sent, in the form of letters, 
to my secretary in Geneva. Subsequently, it was edited as 
little as possible. It therefore contains my impressions, not 
in retrospect, but as the various experiences happened to 
me. I would ask the reader to take it like that and he will 
have the joy of accompanying me on my journey, feeling 
its discomforts, its surprises, its discoveries and even making 
its mistakes. 

For reasons of space, I have collected only the diaries of 
South America, leaving the impressions of the Central 
American republics for some later volume. 

My thanks are due to the many people who helped me so 
readily and for whom I frequently have saudade. Some are 
named, others are not. They were all wonderful people. 

E. H. ROBERTSON 
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26 June-23 July 19^7 


Arrival at Recife 

W e arrived on time and in tropical rain. The airport was 
covered in water, the atmosphere hot and humid, and in a 
few minutes the heavens opened and poured out their con¬ 
tents. There were people of all races rushing about. Several 
officials looked suspicious when I couldn’t say where I was 
to stay in Recife and they looked even queerer when I said I 
was going to be met by a man whose name I didn’t know. 
Then I took my troubles to the KLM girl, who soon got me 
into a taxi with a negro driver, chasing across Recife. Rain 
still poured down and this must have made the hovels I 
saw look even worse. But, even in sunshine, these miserable 
shacks must be pretty poor living quarters. Palm trees grow 
everywhere, pineapples and coconuts look flourishing and 
there are fields of banana trees. This is the Tropics. It looks 
and feels like it, but I expected more smells. Eventually I 
found the Bible Society bookshop—it has no telephone— 
in the Rua da Conceicao, and the Secretary is the Rev Jose 
Viana Paiva. He took me very politely to the Grand Hotel, 
paid the taxi and left me to rest until 2 p.m. I had coffee 
and a shower, and felt a lot cooler in a tropical suit. 
Recife began to look pleasant after the rain. My room has 
a perfect view over the harbour, which is quite busy, and 
out into the Atlantic. The rain had gone, the sky was clear, 
but I knew it would be hot outside. Hardly a breeze dis- 
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turbed the palm trees and there were few people on the 
street. 

This world is completely strange to me and I am not clear 
by what standards to measure it; but I shall write each 
day, giving my confusion as well as my clarity. 

Jose Viana came back with an interpreter, Mr Dennis 
Pape, an Englishman who has worked several years in Brazil 
as a missionary and teacher. Most of his work has been 
done so far in the Amazon area, but he has now been six 
months in Recife, running a small seminary for the 
American Evangelical Union (somewhat conservative Con- 
gregationalists). I am hoping to have lunch with him out at 
his seminary tomorrow. 


With the Southern Baptists 

Today has been Southern Baptists. We visited the two 
theological seminaries—one for pastors and the other a 
girls* college for the training of full-time women workers. 
These are both good, they are well supported by the USA, 
and are run on standard Southern Baptist lines. I hope to 
hear more about these seminaries later. Mr Pape obviously 
looked with understandable envy at all the money they have 
to spend. We met several people in a casual afternoon-call 
way, and I learnt a good deal about a Southern Baptist 
project called ‘ Good Will Houses \ There are three in Brazil 
—at Rio, at Recife and one in the north with a difficult 
name. They are really Christian community centres and 
each has developed differently. The one in the north has 
a full-sized clinic attached. The one in Recife is more on 
the lines of group interests. 


Around the Town 

We also had a friendly and casual walk around the town. 
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which was fun. I saw the bunches of bananas growing on 
trees and met many beggars. This is one of the poorest areas 
of Brazil, and Recife (third largest town in Brazil, I heard) 
attracts them from the outlying areas. We visited the 
covered market, where everything is sold, and I was bought 
a little present—a boat of balsa wood. 

This area is strong in Protestants, but I have yet to dis¬ 
cover why. I am still a long way from the people, but this 
is only the first day. 

As I was drinking my coffee and eating my sandwiches 
this evening I suddenly became aware of being in the 
Southern hemisphere. I was thinking back to last night and 
how I had watched the sun set over Lisbon. It had been 
10.30 in Lisbon and here it was only 6.30 and already it 
was dark, and had been since before six. We are in the 
midst of winter. After that meal—which was all I could 
eat in this heat—my two mentors took me first to the 
largest Baptist church in the town. It is an impressive build¬ 
ing, with the baptistry framed in the wall like a huge 
eighteenth century mausoleum monument. It was the 
weekly prayer meeting—quite well attended, but mostly 
by girls. There was not much prayer: the leader, a deacon 
of the church, collected petitions for prayer and then 
summed them up. There were quotations of texts that have 
helped and expressions of special gratitude to God. All was 
rather the style of prayer at a Primary Department of the 
Sunday School. The pastor showed me round the premises, 
and, like everything else here, the church seems to be grow¬ 
ing. Later we paid a brief visit to the independent Presby¬ 
terian church of Dr Israel Gueiras. 

I have now sampled all three of the main drinks. Sugar 
cane is good. They push the long canes into a crushing 
machine which turns out a faintly green liquid. This is 
poured into a tumbler half-full of ice, and makes a lovely 
drink. Then coco—straight from the coconut. The boys 
slice off the top with a long, sharp knife, leaving a hole to 
drink from. You drink it like this in the street, but in cafes 
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it is served on a plate with a straw sticking through the 
hole. The third drink was guarana, and this is good, too. 
I can’t think why Coca-cola sells here. Life consists of a 
fairly regular pattern, based upon a return to the hotel 
every three or four hours, to change and have a shower. 
They call this mid-winter! 

At 9 a.m. I took a taxi to the Brazil Bible Society depot 
and spent a little time with Mr Viana, already at work in 
the balcony-like office. We went to see a Presbyterian 
minister, in whose church I preach tonight. He is an archi¬ 
tect and designed the Baptist Seminary as well as the Good 
Will House (Casa da Amizade). We found him sitting in 
the midst of a growing structure, every bit an architect, 
engineer, works manager and minister rolled into one. His 
name is Diniz Prado Azambuja Neto, and during our short 
stay he said that his church is expanding. From there we 
made a wonderful journey into the suburbs of Recife, in 
search of Dr Israel Gueiras and his theological seminary. 

It was a ’bus journey. The state of the road plus the state 
of the ’bus made it feel like coming downstairs hurriedly on 
a mat. Somehow we went too far and had to walk back. 
Mr Viana was obviously worried, but I enjoyed the chance 
to see a new * Assemblies of God ’ church being put up, and 
all the fascinating styles of the houses. There is a good deal 
of squalor, but I was to see much more this afternoon. We 
found this theological college eventually and I spoke to the 
mixed crowd of students. Apparently it went down all right 
because Dr Gueiras is calling a special meeting by radio for 
me tomorrow. He took me to the radio station attached to 
one of the local papers and we saw the studios—all on very 
BBC lines, with what look like some of our old-style micro¬ 
phones. The technical staff looked competent. I had a long 
talk with Gueiras and will try to see some more of him 
tomorrow. He seems to know everybody. We were con¬ 
stantly meeting editors and leading men in the city who 
were his friends. I understand his father was a great figure, 
and he is no less. We met a missionary from Finland who 
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runs a bookshop. He is a Pentecostal and once had a church 
in Salvador. 


An Independent Tresbyterian Church 

I have now had time to get this independent Presbyterian 
church into perspective. I spent most of the morning with 
Dr Gueiras, who is the first really Brazilian figure that I 
have met here. Most of the others were good American 
missionaries or good pupils of theirs with American man¬ 
ners. Gueiras is different and that may be why he was put 
out of the Presbyterian Church. He is a powerful man, full 
of energy and completely devoted to his work. He is a fund¬ 
amentalist and an attacker of modernism. He could be a 
dauntless fighter and I have no doubt he shows no mercy 
in battling for the truth. He is opposed, for example, to the 
new translation of the Bible in Portuguese—based he says 
on the RSV. He was able to get one point changed. Mary’s 
response to the angel in Luke 1.34 was 4 How can this be, 
seeing that I am not married ? ’ Gueiras very rightly claimed 
that not being married is no guarantee of virginity. What 
Mary said was ‘seeing I know not a man’. He said there 
were many inaccurate passages, and he claims that, behind 
these mistranslations, there lies a theological bias. 

His church is one of the largest in the town and has 
about 1,500 members. He has several Sunday schools in the 
suburbs of Recife, and he also has a day school. (Education 
in a Catholic country is so angled that the Protestants have 
to run their own schools.) Then there is the theological 
seminary, very fundamentalist, and including students from 
various denominations. From his church lay-preachers go 
out and he supports a number of missions, and one school 
in the outlying country. He told me about these areas of 
great poverty, and seems to have aims similar to those at 
Hesselberg in Bavaria, i.e. to raise the moral standards and 
to stop the drift to the towns. Last night I saw round his 
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church buildings and discussed his plans for enlarging; this 
morning I saw his theological seminary. 


The House of Friendship 

This afternoon my main calls were the Casa da Amizade, 
run by the Southern Baptists, and the Presbyterian Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. A group of American missionaries—all 
women from the southern States—called for me at 2 p.m., 
and off we went with Senhor Viana. We dropped most of 
them at the girls’ college I visited yesterday, but two came 
with Viana and me, and a nice little dachshund, to the 
Good Will House. I am glad they had dropped that name 
and adopted in Brazil the term ‘Casa da Amizade’, which 
means ‘house of friendship’. 

The first thing that shook me was the district: hundreds 
of shacks cluster together on marshy ground in sight of 
some good modern houses and with skyscrapers on the 
horizon. The people in these shacks are from the interior. 
Conditions are so bad there that they are glad to huddle 
together near a big town where they might pick up some 
crumbs. Conditions are appalling and the death-rate, especi¬ 
ally among children, quite terrible. About half the children 
born live on into adult life. TB seems to be prevalent and 
many die from sheer neglect. One little girl of six was in 
town with a young American missionary who, as part 
of the conversation and preliminary to buying something, 
said ‘I’m hungry’. The little girl answered grimly, ‘I can 
stand hunger’. Or there was the story of the mother who 
said, ‘ I have had eleven children; but, thank God, only 
five lived’. These people are just neglected. The Catholics 
go for the richer people and leave those from whom they 
can get nothing. The State hardly cares. It is going to drain 
their marsh and make a new residential area. The people 
in the shacks, however, will not be rehoused. They must 
build themselves other hovels on another marsh a little 
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further away. The 'Casa da Amizade , is a palace in the 
midst of all this. The people come to it because they are 
helped and taken out of their misery for a while. They learn 
there how to amuse and bring up their children—a little 
hygiene and a good deal of love. They also have Bible study, 
but very few can read. These American ladies are real friends 
to them and they are doing a first-class piece of slum work. 
They have their difficulties, but they are loyal to their 
church. At present they seem to be developing the work 
among the better-class people in the houses, but they have 
not forgotten their shack-people. They have plans already 
for a daughter house to which the people can go. They 
have some very good methods of teaching people to read, 
and I am hoping to study some of the material later. One 
of the two who accompanied us has been here since the 
beginning in 1951, the other is quite new. The building was 
erected only this year, but the work has been going on 
steadily for six years. The new building is lovely—designed 
by the Presbyterian minister-architect. He has given to it the 
feeling of a home. 


Lite in Brazil 

From this first-class piece of Southern Baptist work I went 
with Viana to the Presbyterian Seminary. Again more build¬ 
ing. I have not seen so much enlarging since Germany in 
1948-49. It is clear that the Protestant churches are racing 
ahead in Recife and I understand in other parts of Brazil 
too. The man we saw at the seminary, a Brazilian called 
Otto, I think, told me that they can now select students 
because of the large number applying. The building is good, 
well above the home standard of the students. They have 
several married students, who seemed to me to be living in 
pretty bad quarters—but I have not been able to get my 
standards clear since I came here. People seem to live in 
caves and palaces. It was while at the seminary that I heard 
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of 4 Brasilia', the new capital. This is a completely modern 
city, built from nothing, almost geographically centred and 
to have great high-roads stretching out in all directions to 
the main cities. The man at the seminary was very keen on 
it and gave me an article, which I must now read. Rio, of 
course, opposes the whole idea. What a country to decide 
at this stage to build a city in the middle! The airport and 
parliamentary buildings are almost built. 

After a brief chat and a tour round the premises, several 
references to John Mackay and Princeton, we left and 
walked through the city. Viana bought me some pinka and 
I have eaten one. They resemble little green pineapples but 
taste quite different. They would be better without the pips, 
which are very large. I have yet to taste their supeta, a 
small brown fruit reputed to be very sweet. 

This evening it was the Presbyterian minister-architect’s 
church that I visited, and Mr Henderlite was my inter¬ 
preter. The minister and his wife picked me up at the hotel, 
and we drove to the church. Everybody was pleased to see 
me and Henderlite did a good job introducing me. I had 
the whole evening and, with him as interpreter, told them 
of the study, of Europe, of my reasons for coming to Brazil. 
It was a well-attended meeting, but again mostly girls. 

Afterwards the men greeted me in good Brazilian fashion 
by throwing their arms around me and hugging me. I was 
able to discuss the life of the church and learn about the 
rapid growth. The only reason I could get from them was 
disillusion with the Catholic Church. I think the American 
way of life has a lot to do with it. They see how much 
nicer the American homes are and they learn to keep their 
own homes cleaner and more cheerful. Home life in Brazil 
is drab, especially for the women. They have far too many 
children, they are desperately poor, their men are often 
dirty, and disease is rampant—dysentery and TB especially. 
The Americans can do something about all these things and 
they say that, particularly in the poorer quarters, you can 
tell a Protestant home by its cleanness and brightness. This 
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may also explain the predominance of girls at the services. 
I must look out for this later in other parts. It is not the 
whole answer, but may be a clue. 


A Christian Doctor Takes Me Round 

Dr Gueiras called for me before 9 a.m. Among other 
qualifications he is a doctor and surgeon. He treats patients 
free and regards his surgery as a Christian service. Naturally, 
he uses these contacts to convert people—he’s that kind of 
man! Today he told me his own story: his parents were 
poor, from the interior, but when his father was converted 
the whole family looked up and they worked to better 
themselves. He says this is a common experience. He is one 
of a large family and in the course of the day I met his 
brothers—a pastor, a doctor, a lawyer, a civil engineer, a 
teacher and an accountant, which really is an achievement 
in one generation for a large family in any country. Every 
one is a devoted member of his church. 

We went to the Bible Society shop to pick up Viana, and 
made our first visit at the Baptist College. This is a kind of 
advanced grammar school, the best of its kind in Recife, 
and has 200 students. I talked with the chaplain and the 
principal, and saw the premises with the inevitable plans 
for rebuilding. The core of the campus is an old colonial 
house (eighteenth century) but it has been modified and 
enlarged out of all recognition. The original school building 
is to be demolished for road improvement and they will get 
some compensation. Buildings are paid for by the Southern 
Baptists of the USA and, when necessary, are maintained by 
them. The school fees only cover the cost of the teachers’ 
salaries. This must be one of the most profitable pieces of 
missionary work the Baptists have, as any family who 
wants its sons or daughters to get on will try to place them 
in this school. There they are bound to come under the 
influence of an evangelical faith and, as Catholicism here is 
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spiritually bankrupt, the intelligent ones will become Bap¬ 
tists. I was told that the Presbyterians get the upper class, 
the Baptists the middle class and the Pentecostals the poorer 
class. It does look like that. We wandered round the beauti¬ 
ful campus, with its colours and tropical trees—a Brazilian 
version of an Oxford college. 

Later we visited a hospital, run jointly by the evangelical 
churches, with no support from the USA. It is quite small 
but well equipped, nothing superfluous but all that is neces¬ 
sary. Gueiras’s brother is pastor here and Gueiras himself 
does the surgery. The atmosphere is pleasant and friendly. 
I saw the patients and noticed that many had a second bed 
for friends to stay with them: the Brazilians don’t like to be 
alone. I also found one old lady from Zurich, who was 
delighted to speak German with someone. We had a guarana 
and went to our next visit. 

This was to the little American Evangelical Union sem¬ 
inary at which Mr Pape teaches. It is on the edge of Recife 
and beautifully situated among trees and quietness. Like 
everybody else, they are planning to build a bigger sem¬ 
inary, a little further out. With only i^-2o students this 
is quite a simple affair, nothing like the grand scale of the 
Baptists. It is evangelical and not attached to any one deno¬ 
mination. I spoke to the students, who had just finished 
their exams, and found them a very active crowd. They 
asked some of the best questions about Europe that I have 
had. They come from all over north-east Brazil and they 
will probably serve remote areas. One wants to go to France 
because he hears it needs more evangelizing than Brazil. 
They were nice young men, and Dr Northrupp makes a 
good dean. I chatted with some of the students and liked 
them. 

Mr Pape took me home to lunch, where I met his wife 
and two girls from the high school where Mrs Pape used to 
teach. I learnt from them and Mrs Pape of how girls are 
trained to do full-time evangelization work. This high school 
is really a Bible Institute and the girls are specially trained 
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for work among children. That is some of the most fruitful 
work here. You just go to a village, gather a few children 
and begin teaching them. Soon you have a full congregation 
and you can handle a regular Sunday School without any 
premises; just under a tree. 

This evening I spoke at Gueiras’s church. He had collected 
a large congregation by radio and I felt quite at home with 
them. They listened with evident interest to the account of 
Bible use in Europe. I then called for a few testimonies, 
which gave me a better picture of their work. One man 
who was not able to read had taught himself to read the 
Bible; one young man who had started his training for the 
priesthood read the Bible and became a Protestant; many 
told of changes in their whole pattern of life as a result of 
reading the Bible. Then I had questions and found a discip¬ 
lined attack on the RSV. The church is convinced—by its 
pastor and its own experience—that the RSV is modernist 
and that its teaching is being incorporated into the modern 
Portuguese and other translations. They regard the 
American Bible Society as a hotbed of modernism. This 
could do a great deal of harm, because the ordinary person 
has no means of checking the charge. After the evening 
meeting Viana took me out to sample the ice-creams in a 
Japanese ‘ sorveteria ’; there are a score of different flavours 
and some of them wonderful. 


Flying Out of Recife 

The mixture of races was not quite so apparent at Recife 
airport this morning, because the poorer groups cannot 
afford air travel; but there was a fair selection. In these 
two and a half days the variety has struck me. There are 
three traditional sources—Indian (Red), Portuguese and 
African. This last is coal black, mostly from West Africa, 
and came as slaves; they were not liberated until quite late 
in the last century. They still seem to be the poorest class. 
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but there is no race distinction here. Yesterday, as we 
passed through some of the poorest areas—little huts 
among the swamps, which are knee-deep in mud when the 
water is high—I saw more blacks than in any other area. 
The poorest come in from the outlying districts, where the 
slaves were taken to work on the sugar plantations. Now 
they are thoroughly mixed with Indians and Europeans. 
They come to the town because the wages sound high, but 
not until they get there do they discover how dear it is to 
live. In the country they can grow all their food. But the 
main reason for their coming is that the interior has long 
periods of drought. When there is a year without rain a 
new wave of nomads comes to Recife and builds its hovels 
from borrowed wood and brick. Recife needs a centre like 
that on the Hesselberg in Bavaria which can train men to 
modernize agriculture and irrigate the so-called desert land. 
In more recent times there have been waves of Asians, 
Germans (particularly in southern Brazil and usually in 
closed German-speaking communities), Italians (who dislike 
the Germans), and latest of all a mass immigration of 
Japanese. The world seems to be here in Brazil. 

There is a curious drill at the airfields. The passengers are 
first lined up and then marched across the field, only to wait 
again in perfect file at the aircraft. These people have a 
liking for order, which they seem to have learnt from the 
English, because when they want someone to be punctual 
they say ‘English time’. They also seem to have learnt the 
formal dress of the English. Despite the heat it is rare to 
see a man with his jacket off or without a tie. 

We left Recife fairly quickly and had a good view of the 
grass-roofed huts of the squatters. Further out there were 
coconut plantations and little squares of land planted 
around a house. The land around Recife is flat, but not very 
far away are little hills covered with trees. There is a lot 
of swamp and flooding of rivers, but I imagine that is only 
in the wet season. There was enough rain while I was in 
Recife to flood anything. Then we passed over some lovely 
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country—hilly, wooded, but with fields of grass and wander¬ 
ing rivers. The roads do not look too good. We landed at 
Maccio, the capital of the state of Alagoas, which is so 
small that I hardly saw it. The town is a long way from 
the airfield, and the country around looks quite jungle-like, 
but some farmers seem to have carved themselves planta¬ 
tions. 


The Sights of Salvador 

I found Hercilio Arandas cleaning his car, wearing his 
oldest clothes and all greasy from the engine. Poor man, he 
expected me three days later. I assured him that I would be 
perfectly happy browsing in his library, where I found a 
number of interesting things. He is interested in teaching, 
in psychology and related subjects, all of which I discovered 
later he teaches at a college in Salvador. I was also pleased 
to see some Catholic books. He has some classical Catholic 
sermons, devotional literature and one beautiful verse trans¬ 
lation of the parables of Jesus. He seems to like poetry. I 
wish I knew this language better as its poetry sounds very 
good and the language is made for verse. I am learning and 
can now even make a contribution to the conversation 
when they pause long enough to let me get it out! 

When Arandas was cleaned up we made a tour of the 
house. Only one of the children was at home, the others 
were on holiday, but I met Senhora Arandas, the little boy 
and three giggling African maids. We lunched on Brazilian 
food, which I liked, and then had our siesta. 

The rest of the day was a kind of sightseeing tour, with 
my feet getting more and more tired, but I was glad we 
did it all. Salvador is an old colonial city, with many houses 
and streets going back to the sixteenth century. We went 
first to the cathedral, a magnificent colonial-style church 
in Spanish baroque with a lot of gold decoration and very 
spacious. The priests’ rooms for robing are like great halls. 
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panelled with Portuguese tiles. It is a fine example of its 
time. Then we went to ‘ a igreja do Sao Francesco which 
is unbelievable. Everything is in heavy gold—there must be 
tons of it! The style is perfect symmetry with each altar on 
one side balanced by one on the other side. Every one of 
these side altars is like a large church and they are heavy 
with gold. The statues are painted and life-like in the Italian 
style, but the rest is shining gold from Brazil. The crafts¬ 
men who came over to build this ‘St Peter’s of South 
America’ must have had the time of their lives, and the 
church must have cost millions. It is too much, but I was 
glad to see it. All around the square are churches. Salvador 
has a church for every day of the year, but not enough 
factories for every day of the week. By the church of St 
Francis there are apparently only more churches and 
brothels. The terrible contrast of wealth and poverty is there 
again. Nobody seems to mind. As I came from the airport, 
which is an hour’s ride from the city, I noticed that nearly 
everyone was black. They live in very poor huts but they 
are almost on the beach, and the foamy white breakers with 
blue sky and lines of palm trees all added up to perfect 
holiday conditions, even in mid-winter. There were some 
beautiful English-style country houses and almost in their 
gardens were these broken down old shacks. Slums devalue 
the property in Europe, but not here. Many of the Africans 
were playing on the beaches, but only the men. The women, 
I suppose, were working in their hovels. One thing 
Christianity in its Protestant form offers is equality of status 
for women. This applies to moral standards also, which is 
a big departure for the Brazilians, who expect very high 
moral standards of their women but not of the men. 


' Independence or Death ’ 

I seem to have arrived in Salvador for an annual feast 
of great importance. On 2nd July 1823 the Brazilians— 
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we had met yesterday and they were giving out leaflets 
with an order of service for their special congress service 
later in the day. They made no effort to come into the 
Sunday School. There was a general air of carelessness. We 
left before they went into classes. 

Next we attended the Presbyterian (dependent) church, 
and this was the best. We came when the classes were 
drawing to an end and I was taken to the platform for the 
close. Gradually they assembled from all directions until 
the church was full. It was a good sight; not very different 
from a Sunday School gathering in England, except that 
there was a much smaller proportion of children. I spoke 
to them and watched their faces. There were, of course, 
many mixed types and a few Negroes and Japanese, but the 
vast majority were European. The larger number of blondes 
here shows the German influence. After service I was able 
to talk in German to two of the women. As far as I could 
gather from conversation, the largest evangelical cause in 
Londrina is the Independent Presbyterian and then the other 
Presbyterian. Following them very closely are the Baptists, 
with two churches, both of which we visited later. The 
Methodists probably come next, but their church seems to 
have passed through a bad period lately. The Congregation 
of Christ probably comes next, and then several sects. It is 
the many disorganized sects that worry Zaqueu. He took 
us for a run round after our rapid tour of the churches and 
we also went to the top of the highest hotel to look at the 
plan of the town and area. 


Everything Depends On Coffee 

Londrina is a coffee town—nothing else. It is surrounded 
by the coffee bushes, but I understand great effort is being 
made to improve the quality. At present some other South 
American countries produce finer coffee. Brazil produces 
one-fifth of the world’s supply, but the flavour is not yet 
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the Congregation of Christ of Brazil, and a great crowd was 
emerging. The temple is not as big as the one I saw in Sao 
Paulo last Sunday, but big enough and full. 


A Cook's Tour of the Churches 

This morning we were taken by Zaqueu de Melo on a 
Cook’s tour of the churches. He called at 8.45 a.m. and 
asked. Which first? To Zaqueu’s question I replied ‘ Congre¬ 
gations of Christ of Brazil ’, and off we went; but the church 
was closed and the first service at 1.0 p.m. Like the Assem¬ 
blies of God they are situated in the poorer quarter of the 
town. We did not waste much time changing our denom¬ 
ination and before 9.0 a.m. we were seated in the Indepen¬ 
dent Presbyterian Church (Independent means without 
foreign aid). The church is a beauty, simple in line and 
decorated just enough for the non-liturgical services. We 
attended the opening of the Sunday School. This is for all 
ages and it is good to see middle-aged people seriously 
attending to instruction from the Bible. The school is in 
classes, but the opening is all together, except for small 
children. There were about fifty men and sixty women 
present, the singing was good and part of the service is 
alternate verse reading from the Bible. Each member has 
a small text book with the selected passage printed out in 
full. This is a good method and ensures that all read the 
Bible passages. The passage this morning was part of 
Stephen’s martyrdom and there seemed to be good intelli¬ 
gent church reading. I noticed that most of the people were 
well dressed—a middle-class congregation. 

We left after about fifteen minutes and made for the 
Methodists, who begin at 9.30. When we arrived there was 
hardly anyone there; but it filled up after a few minutes. 
The general conduct was much more ragged and the people 
look a class lower than the Independents. The Bishop sat 
benevolently in the back. Outside were several young people 
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the Saturday locality. The children around knew about it 
and the music attracted them, as it was played on gramo¬ 
phone records and relayed. They came running across the 
fields in the dark, followed more cautiously by mothers 
with babies in their arms. I looked at the crowd: as mixed 
as you would find anywhere. Negroes, Indians, Portuguese, 
all thoroughly mixed up: one negro woman held her 
baby, who was strongly European in feature. How young 
and how poor some of the mothers looked! The children 
and parents listened attentively while a young girl told 
(not very well) a children’s story. I walked around, 
listening to the speaker as it reached across the fields, and 
took a young Brazilian with me to help me practise 
my Portuguese. After the service the young people give 
out copies of Mark’s Gospel to those who appear to 
be interested. 

We left before the end and went to the Assembly of God. 
It was a small meeting, and a very noisy band drowned the 
singing. I found it all rather second-rate and began to look 
round the congregation, neatly divided into women on one 
side and men on the other. They were a mixed group like 
the Baptists, only even poorer. Many had their children 
with them and they looked bored, restless, sleepy or asleep. 
One little boy awoke from his sleep with a terrible 
‘whoop’. He was with his father, who paid no attention 
and let the poor little lad, who was about five or six, 
stumble out alone, whooping and coughing. His sister, a 
little girl of about eight with a prematurely aged face, went 
out to look after him. The service droned on. The little lad 
returned crying, going this time to his mother, who paid 
little more heed to him. At the end of the service there was 
frantic and noisy prayer for the sick, who kneeled at the 
front, while the elders or deacons went into ecstasies of 
prayer over them. At this point I did feel that the meeting 
took wings and soared to some heights. But this is not my 
best memory of the day and I felt that most of the service 
was artificial. As we walked back to the hotel we passed 
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A Japanese Village 

In the course of the afternoon we came across a Japanese 
village. It is a part of Londrina and made up of simple 
wooden houses. At first the area does not appear very 
different from any other part of the town where workers 
live. Then you notice many Japanese faces and signs in 
Japanese characters. As I was being impressed by these 
unusual signs, we passed a huge Buddhist pagoda and then 
I saw the children, all so clean and smartly dressed, look¬ 
ing for all the world like a scene from Madame Butterfly. 
We stopped at a little missionary hall labelled in European 
and Japanese characters ‘Holiness Mission'. We went in 
and I talked to a lady playing the harmonium. She was in 
Japanese dress, as were the children who skipped about. 
We sought for the pastor and found him at a prayer and 
Bible meeting in his simple house. He came out into the 
garden and told us of his work. He has been in Brazil since 
1930 and many of his people have also been here a long 
time, but quite a flood came after the War. They have 
tended to live close together, building a Japanese com¬ 
munity. Like the Germans they have their services in two 
languages; Portuguese is for the young people, and Japanese 
for the old. 


From Baptists to Assemblies of God 

This evening we have divided fairly evenly between the 
Baptists and the Assemblies of God. We took a taxi out to 
one of the villages on the edge of the town where the 
young Baptists were holding an open-air meeting. It was 
dark, of course, but they had fitted up a lamp and a loud¬ 
speaker on their van, the sound of which reached across 
the fields to nearly all the neighbouring houses. They hold 
these meetings in three localities every week and this was 
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another that there is a good fellowship in the town and 
much depends upon de Melo’s drive. 

The smaller Baptist church is at ‘Jardin Americana \ I 
talked with the secretary, a bright girl, who is at present 
doing a survey of all the Baptist churches in Parana. Tom 
is the General Secretary for the State, and Harvey Headrick 
deals with nearly all the State south and west from Maringa. 
The Baptists seem to have a good organization. 

This afternoon de Melo took us round the country, 
showed us the churches and answered questions about 
church life. We hadn't much luck with finding pastors at 
first; but we did get a fair view of the variety and extent 
of Protestant work. The Presbyterians seem to have the 
largest work here and their church is a very fine one indeed. 
They have many leading citizens as members and take their 
full part in the life of the community. The Methodists have 
a big work too and we spent quite a lot of the afternoon 
chasing after their picnic. The chase was in vain, but it took 
us through the coffee plantations and showed beautiful 
glimpses of country. These miles of coffee bushes, set in 
deep red soil, and lined at times with banana trees, present 
an attractive picture. Much of this was planted by the 
British, and Londrina does honour to their memory—the 
name means ‘little London’. We did not find the picnic, 
but we found the football match and saw the Regional Con¬ 
gress of Methodists draw 2-2 with the local Methodists. 
Today is a large Congress in Londrina of Methodist Young 
People. I met the Bishop (Sucasas) and the local minister. 
They told me that there is fairly extensive reading of the 
Bible in the home, and that most people follow a plan laid 
down by the church. It is drawn up by a council on which 
the bishop sits, ex officio . He is really more interested in 
foreign missions. 1 gained the impression of a vigorous 
church carrying a heavy programme. The weekly Bible 
study is not so well attended. 
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organized. He is a crusader, with much of the joy gone 
from his crusade because he has had to fight so much. He 
has worked hard for the cause and has sacrificed time and 
money. He was very kind to us and freely acted as our 
chauffeur. He was, I think, a little disappointed that we 
did not want to see his buildings, but we did relent to a 
certain extent and looked round the seminary and Bible 
House he had had built. We wanted to meet people and we 
did. 


' A Bit Further In Than You Are ' 

Our first visit was to a Baptist missionary called Tom 
Clinkscales. He was not at home but we talked with Elizio 
Ximero and another Portuguese pastor. Our discussion went 
merrily with coffee brought in and I was following the 
language quite well. However, I was glad to be able to talk 
English again when Tom arrived, and I learnt a good deal 
about the Baptist work here. Apparently they are expand¬ 
ing—everything is. Their laymen do a good job, going into 
the interior (‘ the interior ’ here always means a bit further 
in than you are), setting up their farms in remote places 
where even missionaries cannot penetrate, and gathering 
a small community around them. It is difficult to give these 
groups any guidance, but the missionaries feel that they 
have the Bible and can be trusted to keep straight with that. 
Otherwise the Baptist work seems fairly normal here. But 
the door out is as wide as the door in and I think they lose 
quite a lot. The Sunday School work seems to be good and 
I hope to visit some of that tomorrow. Most printed material 
comes from Rio and there are plans for a Baptist Livraria 
here in Londrina. North Parana is developing more rapidly 
than most parts of Brazil and all the churches can really 
do is keep pace with the growth. Young people have meet¬ 
ings out in the villages and I am going to attend one this 
evening. It seemed to me as I visited one pastor after 
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.air is still the safest method of travel. What happens to you 
if your car breaks down in the midst of that vast jungle I 
can’t tell. We passed over a little town, planned in perfect 
squares and probably only a few years old. Around it are 
many good roads but they lead nowhere. After Arapongas 
we passed over coffee country and saw the neat little bushes 
-arranged in rows like vines. The coffee grows right up to 
the airport. This trip to the interior is really exciting: if I 
had not made it I should not have seen Brazil. The big towns 
bear no resemblance to this—the people, the problems, the 
spirit are in a different world. 

This town is wonderful. It has a perpetual coat of red 
■ dust, and every time anything moves a great cloud rises 
•and obscures the view. As we came in from the airport, we 
glimpsed streets that looked like those mid-west towns we 
used to see on the cinema. The centre is more like an 
English country town, but you could expect a score of 
■cowboys to ride in at any moment. There are a few cows, 
but the main interest is coffee. The cows here in the south 
look more like ours at home and bear no resemblance to 
the strange camel-like things in Recife. 


A Crusader Without Joy 

As soon as we arrived we began looking for the Presby¬ 
terian Congress. We never found it. Instead we found a 
remarkably active man who seems to be the mainspring of 
Protestantism around here: Zaqueu de Melo, a congressman 
for the state of Parana, and president of an organization 
called ‘ O primeiro congresso da a$ao evangelio da Parana ’. 
He told us of his thesis that this organization, which is 
really nothing more than a conference, should be made into 
an active weapon to fight Catholicism, communism, 
.-spiritism and perhaps also land a few blows on the 4 Con¬ 
gregations of Christ of Brazil ’ and the ‘ Assemblies of God \ 
•He is concerned that Protestantism is not well enough 
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priests are from outside—especially Germany. A good 
example is the priest I heard in Salvador. The Protestants 
do not need to be anti-Roman here—they have very little 
to fight. Their main obstacle is the primitive religions. So 
they are studying spiritism. The Romans will have to com¬ 
bat it, mostly in their own people; the Protestants have to 
convert it and penetrate where the Catholic Church has 
never been—to the depths of personality. That was really 
the kind of conversation we had. The little negro girl, 
beautifully dressed and really pretty, listened quietly, 
smiling but asking no questions. Then she made us coffee 
and we discussed the state of Brazil. We left quite late, 
and on the return journey I discussed with Hasse the future 
of his work. He wants to continue this kind of house 
instruction and I hope he will, but it will be difficult to 
resist the organization when his church is built and his 
membership grows. I promised to keep in touch with 
him. 

This evening I got exactly what I wanted from this trip 
to the interior. 


The Red Dust of Londrina 

This morning we flew for three-quarters of an hour over 
jungle to Arapongas, and then approached more cultivated 
land. Parana has really opened up in the past few years, 
but the greater part of it is still jungle. The surface of the 
land is like a rough sea and all the hills are thickly over¬ 
grown with bush and tree. Around Curitiba it is flat and 
flooded, but most of the land further out is hilly jungle. 
I saw no roads or villages for scores of miles. All the land, 
they say, is fertile and will one day be cultivated, but how 
they are to build roads I don’t know. Any road over most 
of this land must either curve constantly or be like a scenic 
railway. I heard at the hotel that two roads have been con¬ 
structed to Londrina from Curitiba, but I should imagine 
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his father. It lays down essential orthodox teaching and 
Hasse takes them carefully through it with close reference 
to the Bible. This evening we did the second commandment, 
which started in Exodus 20, continued in Deuteronomy 
and then went on to New Testament references. This was 
not so much Bible study as devotional instruction, with 
careful use of the Bible by one who knows it. The authority 
of the Bible is assumed throughout. The young man asked 
several practical questions and Hasse dealt with them well. 
This second commandment led us to a discussion of super¬ 
stition (the young man is a Catholic) and the use of strange 
magic in spiritism and among Pentecostals. The speaking 
with tongues and the miracles of healing were both dis¬ 
cussed. When Hasse seemed to be opposing them, the young 
man pointed out that they are in the Bible. Hasse then went 
on to a study of the relevant chapters (12-14) * n 1 Cor. 
The whole was simple, but intelligent. I learnt that the 
young man had not had much education but that he had a 
good mind. Hasse recognized this and did not treat him as 
a child, but as an equal. We discussed many things related 
to idolatry and magic. There is much primitive religion in 
Brazil. The people seem to have leaped many centuries into 
the skyscraper age, carrying with them their fetishes and 
almost their witch doctors. The reason, I think, is that the 
Catholic conversion never did more than cover up the primi¬ 
tive religions with a veneer of Catholic form. The emer¬ 
gence into the modem world has raised questions which 
seek solution in the very depths of personality, far below the 
level penetrated by the Roman Catholics. This leads some 
back to the primitive animism their forbears brought from 
Africa, or the spirit world handed down from the Indians. 
The Portuguese element seems to have been too shallow to 
penetrate more than a few. These few, as well as many 
others, are finding in Protestantism the answer to their ques¬ 
tion. The Catholics, of course, are worried about this and 
it seems to me that they do not trust the Brazilian priests 
to put it right. Hence the most active and most successful 
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the thoroughness they knew at home. The Germans must 
suffer more than most from the Brazilian off-handedness. 
Frau Soboll says a German community has to have its own 
school, even if it teaches in Portuguese. It is not the German 
language they are trying to preserve, but the German 
character. Their only expansion outwards is through 
children who come to their school and with mixed 
marriages. When a Lutheran marries a Catholic they both 
tend to become Lutherans. Frau Soboll showed us the 
Assembly Hall of the school, a really fine structure, and the 
land they have levelled out to build a gymnasium. The 
school has 300 children, including the Kindergarten, and 
the Lutheran parish is of about 1,800 families. We did not 
call on Pastor Mehler because we heard he was out of town. 
Instead we wandered through the town, now lit up for the 
evening. 


House Instruction 

The cinemas carry some American and British films, but 
also a few Mexican, French, Italian and Brazilian ones. All 
the cinemas are together in the centre of the town and 
there are plenty of them. We hadn’t much time, but we 
explored the shops and streets. The book-shops are slight 
and mixed, but that is probably true of small provincial 
towns anywhere. At 7.30 we were due to call on Pastor 
Hasse, but lost our way and were late, and he was patiently 
waiting for us. 

He took us in a ’bus to the edge of the town, where we 
called at one of the smaller houses—little more than a 
shack made into two rooms. It was very clean inside. We 
found there a simple but intelligent young man of Portu¬ 
guese stock, and a charming negro-type girl. They were both 
very pleased to see us all and we sat round the table to 
receive Hasse’s instruction. He is using the catechism book 
of the Lutherans, which was translated into Portuguese by 
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Return to the Lutherans 

We returned to the Lutherans and kept our appointment 
with Pastor Frank. He turned out to be a delightful man 
of 70 or more who had been in Brazil since 1910. He is 
from Hamburg and his wife from near Niirnberg. She was 
delighted to talk of her lovely land and to hear of Hessel- 
berg and its importance. The pastor still preaches in some 
of the churches of Santa Caterina, especially when they are 
vacant. As most retired men, he is as busy as when he was 
in a pastorate. He was able to tell me of the growth of 
Curitiba and of the Lutheran church. I gather that the 
rapid growth of the town has not destroyed its character. 
There are now two Evangelical Lutheran churches in Curi¬ 
tiba with two pastors, in addition to Pastor Frank. They 
work together as a team and are soon to be increased by 
one young American who is at present in the language 
school at Campinas, learning enough Portuguese to min¬ 
ister here. The work is rapidly changing to Portuguese. The 
older people like their services in German, but they are 
becoming a dwindling minority; the younger people hardly 
speak it now. A pastor must, of course, speak both, because 
—as in Strasbourg—there are services in two languages. 
The real language change came during the War, when 
German was forbidden as a public language. Frank has lived 
through all these things—including two world wars—and 
seen Brazil change completely. When we left he showed us 
the way to the Lutheran church and we called on Pastor 
Soboll. 

He was out, but his wife was a good guide. She told us 
of the work and showed us the church and building plans. 
The church is simple, but devotional. It has an altar, with 
the Thorvaldean Christ, and looks a little ‘catholic’ for 
Brazil. The Lutherans do not do evangelistic work. They 
have as much as they can manage holding their own colony, 
educating their children and seeing that all proceeds with 
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today. He is still young and very active, a Missouri Lutheran, 
and has done much translation of Lutheran material into 
Portuguese. There is no doubting his devotion to his calling. 
Nothing matters to him half as much as the work to which 
God has called him. He gathered this congregation of 
Lutherans a few years ago with a Christmas service and 
has devoted his mind and energies to it ever since. A great 
part of his work is the instruction he gives his people in 
their homes, gathering a few people and instructing them 
where they live. The strength of this appealed to me at 
once, and I asked whether we could attend such an Unter- 
richt. He readily agreed, but pointed out that it was a very 
small group that evening. 


How a Church Begins 

After lunch we met William Andrews, who has been 
here four years and is building a new church. He told us 
of the Methodist system and his own circuit. The most 
interesting thing he had to say was the way in which his 
branch churches on the edge of the town had grown. First, 
a layman would gather some neighbours for a Bible study 
group. Then as they grew in number they would rent a 
room and use it for their meetings. In this room a Sunday 
School would be held and later they became a church with 
a lay pastor. Andrews has at present 600 children in these 
Sunday Schools, and he has seven churches in his circuit. 
He keeps an eye on them all and preaches in them all 
occasionally, but the more advanced ones are quite indepen¬ 
dent and firmly in the hands of well-trained laymen. We 
met one of these laymen and his wife. It seems to be a very 
active cause and our visit to this church, still being built, 
was a great refreshment. 
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tance of the coast, and this is the opposite of early days in 
the USA, which were marked by the pushing back of the 
western frontier. Perhaps that stage has yet to come. If 
Brasilia is ever built it will be important because it is 
inland. What will happen when this country becomes fully 
aware of its resources and the large coastal churches become 
aware of their call to press inland? Israel Gueiras is aware 
of this and his laymen are pressing into the interior. I wish 
I could get into the interior. I feel a little choked here in 
Sao Paulo. 


Towards Curitiba 

Our first hop was to Curitiba, the capital of the state of 
Parand, the state which has the reputation of being the most 
fertile land in Brazil. It has been called the promised land 
and many European colonies have settled here. They bum 
back the jungle and plant the coffee in the ashes, without 
even ploughing the land. After Curitiba we go on tomorrow 
to North Parana, to a place called Londrina, where we 
should be for Sunday. 

Today we kept near to the coast most of the way, and 
flew fairly low. The hills soon appeared, some of them high 
enough to be called mountains. They are jagged and covered 
with trees except where some pillar of granite towers up 
at the top. As soon as we turned inland towards Curitiba we 
met the high mountains, falling beneath us in steep gorges, 
and flew just over the tops. The whole country seems to be 
crumpled up like a cloth. 


A Missouri Lutheran 

We sought out Pastor Martin Hasse. He was at home and 
I talked with him (in German) about his work. I have used 
and heard a lot of German in Curitiba. He is our best man 
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A Congregation of Christ 

I went to the Assembly of God, which actually turned 
out to be a Congregation of Christ, quite different but 
equally impressive. The building is a modem cathedral, 
arched like a bridge, centred in the baptistry and holding 
many thousands on the ground floor and two large galleries. 
The baptistry looks like a small swimming pool almost sur¬ 
rounded by tall slender pillars fourteen metres high. Lights 
are so arranged to take your eyes always there, and on 
baptismal nights it must be most impressive. One thousand 
new members have been baptized here in the past year. The 
church was built three years ago. When we arrived the 
ground floor was nearly full, divided clearly between men 
and women, the latter with white veils over their heads. 
Most of the people looked better dressed and they were cer¬ 
tainly quieter than in most Pentecostal churches; but they 
were working-class people and the service pattern was 
Pentecostal. There were two microphones—one for the men 
and one for the women. Alternately a man and a woman 
spoke to the people as they were led, confessing their sin, 
telling of blessing or appealing. About 30 spoke. We sang a 
little, led by an orchestra. We prayed with ecstatic fervour 
and the preacher gave an expository sermon on I John 5, 
keeping pretty close to the text. At the end of the service, 
we were taken round this impressive building and the whole 
organization explained to us. The movement is fairly new 
and spreading rapidly. There is no paid ministry. They have 
other congregations and many more Bible distribution 
centres, even as far away as Belo Horizonte. 


Vressing Inland 

One characteristic of this country is the flight to the coast. 
A large proportion of the people are within striking dis- 
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cycle begins once more. We met all the best people at the 
Presbyterian church and some whom I had previously seen 
at the Seminary in Salvador. There is no doubt about the 
quality of this Church. 

Sightseeing in Sao Vaulo 

This afternoon we went on a sightseeing tour. We drove 
through the town, saw the impressive sights (the sky¬ 
scrapers, viaducts, streets, etc.), then went into some 
interesting suburbs. There we saw some clever designs 
among the suburban houses and the first sign of originality 
appeared as house followed upon house in multiplicity of 
design. An architectural student could have a wonderful 
time in these suburbs. The new churches are also interest¬ 
ing. One Roman Catholic church is so modern that the 
Archbishop refused to consecrate it! We headed for the 
lake—a quiet place, Sao Paulo’s only lung (apart from 
Santos, the port, some twenty-five miles away). Not many 
people were there, but there were donkey rides on the mud, 
a little swimming and some pretty scenery. 


A Gospel with the Tip 

I had dinner with Paul Young, from Ecuador, who is a 
bom distributor. When I left a tip for the waiter, he added 
a Gospel, and I must admit that the waiter was delighted. 
They say here that all you need to do is buy a shop, write 
4 Igreja Evangelica ’ over the door, unlock and then stand 
back while the crowd rushes in. There is a tremendous 
interest in the Gospel. Mr Young told me of an open-air 
meeting he attended this afternoon. The people call them¬ 
selves a Soul Clinic and they give a Gospel of John to every 
convert. He was to attend the evening service (while I 
searched for the Assembly of God) and report later on Bible 
use. 
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responsive reading of Psalm 130. In the sermon the preacher 
spent a lot of time defining bishop and deacon in v.i, and 
I saw why later when the service ended and we had an elec¬ 
tion of deacons. The first ballot had been taken and it was 
easy to eliminate two candidates whose scores were low. 
That left four, and there was some debate about procedure. 
The four deacons-to-be stood before the congregation as the 
discussion went on. The high point came when one of the 
four said that a candidate was not eligible because he was 
single. Paul had said in I Tim. 3.12 that a deacon must be 
married and have children. The poor single man looked dis¬ 
consolate and a Japanese girl sitting next to me nearly 
volunteered to get him out of his difficulty! The man did 
not carry his point. I think the women voted him down, 
and the single young man smiled again. After the ballot 
Sunday School was held, and everybody stays to this—there 
was a magnificent class of men. This is, of course, Bible 
study. I did not stay, but one of the three Bible Society 
men stayed for the Sunday School and the result of the elec¬ 
tion : the single man got an overwhelming majority. 


Liturgical Vresbyterians 

The other two Bible Society men came with me to a 
special Presbyterian service. We were late and the only 
available seats were behind the choir, but later we moved 
a little and caught glimpses of the platform. This was a 
special service for sending out missionaries, and was choral 
Communion. The singing was beautiful and the whole very 
high class; I understand that there is always a good choir, 
a large congregation and a semi-liturgical service. This all 
confirms my view of the Presbyterians as the upper class, 
intellectual section of the churches in Brazil. As someone 
put it, the Assemblies of God pick them up out of the gutter, 
the Baptists wash them, and the Presbyterians introduce 
them to high society. If they fall into the gutter again, the 
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Kardec and their own contacts with the spirit world have 
thrown light on the Scripture. On some passages they have 
no light yet. Commentaries have been written along these 
lines and they recommended that I visit their publishing 
house in Rio. They gave me a copy of their journal and 
some special stuff printed in honour of Allan Kardec, and 
asked about spiritism in England. 


Snakes in Sao Taulo 

Charles Morris and I arrived in Sao Paulo to find all the 
delegates fled to the snake farm, as a kind of diversion for 
4th July, Independence Day. We explored the city a little 
and had some tea. Sao Paulo is a monster, but I understand 
that it is well planned. It is New York without its character. 
As we walked through its lighted streets it was difficult to 
believe that we were in Latin America, the people are almost 
entirely European in type—a complete contrast to Salvador. 
I find it inhuman and without tradition, and don’t like it 
anywhere near as much as Belo Horizonte, which is also 
a modem city. The cinemas are large and blaring, and huge 
crowds move about, filling everything. There is little charm 
and I miss the colour of Recife or Salvador, but the book¬ 
shops are wonderful. It is also cold here. When we got 
back to the hotel we found most of the delegates escaped 
from the snakes. 


An Election of Beacons 

I went to the Baptist church this morning (Sunday, July 
7th), and was surprised to find a very small congregation 
when we started at 9.40. It filled up and there was eventu¬ 
ally almost a majority of men. Three of the Bible Society 
men joined us later. The service proper was short, with an 
expository sermon on Philippians 1.1-14, and included 
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we arrived in time to chat with the deacon who had been 
conducting the service. He is a layman typical of Brazil— 
staunch and faithful. Most of these men tithe and give one- 
tenth of their income and all their free time to the church. 
They are the backbone of Brazilian Protestantism. All the 
men are lay preachers and every member is an evangelist. 
He told me of the activities of the church, of Bible reading 
and family prayers. These Baptists are puritans and keep 
the several patterns of their life under control. You can tell 
by looking at them, especially the men, that they are 
Christians. While we talked a small boy arrived, in the 
sports jersey of the ‘Embaxadorer do Rei \ He seemed to 
think it was a good organization and the deacon approved 
of it enthusiastically. 

We walked back to the hotel and as we walked the city 
with its winking skyscrapers and bright lights looked so 
modem and American that I could hardly believe that we 
were in Brazil, where the roads are cattle tracks outside the 
city. Actually it is a little better in the south. 


A Deputation from the Spiritists 

When we reached the hotel we found the President, Sec¬ 
retary and the whole Council of Spiritists waiting for us. 
They were honest and open. They admitted that Umband- 
ismo (an African animism with magic, etc.) was strong 
among them and that they were trying to influence it for 
good. The Spiritist Council, however, was enlightened. 
They had seances, philosophy and religion, and the domi¬ 
nant element was religion. Their great master was Allan 
Kardec, whose books they read with reverence. His com¬ 
ments on the Gospels are authoritative as a basis of their 
doctrine, but they still receive communication from the 
spirit world and their teaching is open. Their people read 
the Bible, they are encouraged to, and if they have difficulty 
they come to the Council, who give help so far as Allan 
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service. He was not speaking this evening, which made 
things easier. He is Sabatini Lalli, a young and enthusiastic 
minister who left college in 1951. He seems to me very 
good, although Charles Morris thinks him quite typical of 
the young Presbyterian ministers. They are the only people 
who seem to have heard of modem theology. In Lalli’s 
library was Niebuhr’s Nature and Destiny of Man and Paul 
Minear’s The Eyes of Faith. We talked about Tillich, whom 
he knows he ought to read. I agreed with him and pushed 
The Courage to Be. We attended the Presbyterian Bible 
study, but only for about twenty minutes. The congregation 
was very young and for once a good proportion of men. 
The service began with hymns and prayers; there was 
responsive reading, and the speaker—a visiting preacher— 
was introduced. We then left. I gathered from Lalli before 
the service that little is done to help people read the Bible, 
but that such helps are needed. Charles Morris recom¬ 
mended CSSM, which seems to be in Portuguese. Lalli seems 
to have a lively, intelligent church and I promised to keep 
in touch with him. 


From Methodists to Baptists 

We left the Presbyterian church and I made my first con¬ 
tact with the Methodists—a dismal affair. We went into 
the Methodist church, which is quite new, for twenty 
minutes of the Bible study. The huge church was cordoned 
off to make the people sit as far forward as possible. Even 
then the fore part was very large and a handful of people 
were sprinkled about the pews. A worthy brother was 
expounding the Scriptures with a hesitancy which seemed 
most unBrazilian. Nobody was paying much attention. We 
crept in and out, all too clearly observed. I hope we didn’t 
discourage the brother, but we wanted to get to a Baptist 
church before it ended. We didn’t because the Baptists had 
started half an hour earlier than we had expected. However 
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were valuable visits. At the Assembly of God we met the 
pastor’s wife (Swedish) and saw their magnificent new 
temple. There are five Assemblies in Belo Horizonte, and 
the one we visited is probably the largest. It seats 2,000 
and has wonderful rooms for small meetings, for cooking 
and for eating. It is in fact a community centre and the 
members use it as a club. You can see why poor people 
are glad to leave their wretched homes, where there are no 
facilities, to come and enjoy fellowship in beautiful sur¬ 
roundings, with well cooked food and everything spotlessly 
clean. The Assemblies of God have a large shifting member¬ 
ship and they do not keep very much check on their mem¬ 
bers. I talked with the pastor’s wife, using English (which 
she understood) while she replied in Portuguese. If I had 
any doubt I could turn to Charles and he explained. This 
was a happy arrangement which we have since used again. 
The pastor’s wife was most friendly, and apart from show¬ 
ing us round the building she answered all my questions. 
There are meetings every night and some people come to 
them all; Bible study is part of their activity, but there 
are no small groups; the Assembly of God is growing rapidly 
and their people—according to her—are a good cross-sec¬ 
tion. That is probably true, because the vast majority of 
people here are poor. We took our leave and hunted for 
the Presbyterian church. The minister was not at home, but 
we got the time of the evening service and met his daughter. 
Then we looked for the local headquarters of the spiritists, 
who have a most impressive building in the centre of the 
town. We left a message to say that I would like to talk 
with the President of the organization at the hotel at 9.30 
p.m. 


Some Theological Conversation 

We began the evening with the Presbyterian church and 
had a short conversation with the minister before the 
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they are a little confined in their range, and there is prac¬ 
tically nothing from Britain. I talked with several managers 
of general bookshops and they all said that they could not 
take the Protestant material they were offered because of 
its poor quality; but they are carrying excellent French 
material, e.g. the Dhorme translation of the Bible. I under¬ 
stand that there is much more culture in the south and it 
certainly looks like it. The bookshops are European in stan¬ 
dard. They could do with some good commentaries in 
Portuguese, and I think the shops would carry them if they 
were really good. I asked one of the shop-keepers why he 
had so much on religion. He said he wanted to carry good 
books of all kinds and religion was producing good books. 
He was a man with a vocation to sell books and I don’t 
think he is alone. Yet, all his books were Catholic. 

We made three further visits this morning. First to the 
Baptist Livraria, which was almost the same as in Salvador 
—a little wider, but not much. Then the Baptist school 
which deals with children from six to any age. There is a 
kindergarten attached with children down to two; but at the 
boarding school for girls the youngest is six. They are exten¬ 
sive premises. The girls have only 30 boarders in a beautiful 
building that should take more. The other building has 
roughly 80 boarders, but a day school that takes up to 
1,200 scholars, including some girls. Indeed, although it is 
divided into ‘Boys’ and ‘Girls’ the large rambling build¬ 
ing for the boys is used for all the lessons. This is a less tidy 
set-up than in Recife, but does a good work. I liked especi¬ 
ally the whole tone of the girls’ college. Rich and poor are 
well mixed and room-mates are carefully chosen to ensure 
contrast and mutual help. 


The Assemblies of God 

This afternoon we did not find the pastor at home at the 
Assembly of God or the Presbyterian church, but they 
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country. I can understand anyone having saudade for 
Brazil. 

Charles Morris has given me a wonderful day here, taking 
me wherever I wanted to go, interpreting when necessary 
and always being ready with advice. His 30-odd years in 
Brazil really make him an authority, and my questions have 
nearly always found answers. The day itself has been sunny 
and pleasantly warm, for winter is combined with the dry 
season here and Belo Horizonte is up on the plateau. The 
result is the kind of early summer you sometimes get in 
England. The town is beautifully set in a ring of mountains, 
rather like the Juras, and in the centre lies this beautiful 
modern city with a skyline like Manhattan. It really is 
pleasant. 

We began at breakfast, when I talked with Charles Morris 
about Brazil, testing my impressions and having them cor¬ 
rected or confirmed by his longer experience. One fact of 
great importance is that the Brazilian pastors tend not to 
read after they leave seminary. Partly they feel that they 
have learnt enough and partly they have little time to spare. 
Nearly all pastors have to do two or three other jobs to 
supplement their income. I gathered that Brazil has little 
sense of belonging to a community of Latin nations; its 
language and its history separate it from the Spanish 
countries; there is rivalry and more with Argentina, which 
regards Brazil as a ‘race of niggers’. 


The Bookshops 

Our first call was the Evangelical ‘ Livraria ’, run by the 
Evangelical Union of South America, just round the corner 
from the hotel. There we met a young Englishman called 
Douglas Johnson. We discussed the work of these book¬ 
shops and the attempts that are being made to form some 
kind of co-operating body with the various denominational 
Livrarias. These bookshops are doing a very good job, but 
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waited all the afternoon as we were four hours late. At Con- 
quista it was discovered—fortunately on the ground—that 
there was something wrong with our engines, and in the 
end we were loaded into jeeps and taken into the town for 
a meal. The airport looks a very provisional kind of place, 
carved out of the surrounding wilderness, and the way to 
the town is over Brazilian cart tracks which serve as roads. 
I caught my first glimpse of the interior and saw the mixed 
herds of cows. No pedigree herds, but a general riot of 
mixtures. There were some that hardly looked like cows at 
all. Then the various goats! Some of these looked like deer, 
but with goats’ horns. The women were doing their wash¬ 
ing as we passed and their faces were unmistakably pure 
Indian. The Indian proportion increases as you go inland. 
At Conquista we had a good meal, but a further wait, 
during which time I talked with a retired missionary and 
practised my Portuguese on a few passengers. Eventually 
we returned to the aircraft and flew through a storm, which 
the engines didn’t stand up to too well. We survived, and 
then through a clear sky I saw the mountains. At first a 
rippled earth, as though the green fields had been turned 
into water and blown into waves. Then the mountains rising 
up to about the height of Ben Nevis. The state of Minas 
Gerais looks lovely and as I was admiring the scenery we 
landed at its capital. 


In Belo Horizonte 

It is just one week since I landed in South America. I 
can hardly believe that so much could happen in so short a 
time. I feel quite at home here now and, apart from 
language difficulties still, I seem to know the reactions of a 
Brazilian. Of course, there is much, very much, to learn 
yet and a lifetime would not be enough to know this 
vast land with its changing contrasts; but the Brazilians 
are so friendly that they make you feel you know the 
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genuine. The girl was fully conscious and quite unaware of 
the pain. Later he hypnotized a group to sleep for quite a 
long time and persuaded them that they were travelling in 
a cold country. He then set them up to play an orchestra 
and dance to it. It was all very impressive and 1 thought a 
good attempt to convince the people that spiritism could be 
explained away by science. It seems dangerous to me for 
the Catholics to do this, because you could so explain away 
most of their miracles, but they are obviously worried about 
spiritism, which is supposed to have more adherents than 
any other religion in Brazil. This German priest was a little 
extreme and had a certain German fanaticism. Apparently 
the worst priests in Brazil are Germans. It is they who 
have led or incited most of the attacks on Protestant 
churches—German and Italian priests. Most of the mission¬ 
aries here say that the Brazilians are a tolerant people until 
they are whipped up to religious fervour. 

The attempts to deal with spiritism are the most impor¬ 
tant things that I have heard about so far. Obviously the 
Pentecostals accept it and say, in effect. Come to us and 
you can be possessed by the Holy Spirit—‘all this and 
heaven too’. I am gradually forming the impression that 
only the Pentecostals are really at the lowest level of the 
people. Sunday night showed me how primitive many of 
these people are—but in the other churches I have seen 
mostly Europeanized Brazilians. The Catholics have only 
the Pentecostals to fear as rivals for the common people. 
The small intelligentsia are probably agnostic or they may 
have become Protestants, especially Presbyterians, because 
of the possibility of cultured conversation with the 
missionaries. 


Trouble at Conquista 

I was met at the Belo Horizonte airport here by Charles 
Morris, one of the Secretaries from Rio. The poor man had 
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against spiritism. It was by a German priest (from Olden¬ 
burg) who spoke an odd Portuguese, with an accent and 
grammar that helped me to follow nearly all he said. 

He began with an account of spiritism, a kind of African 
animism adapted to Brazil. The people work themselves up 
into a trance and are possessed by spirits of the dead, who 
control them and make them do things without knowing 
it. Several Catholics, especially negroes, are both spiritist 
and Catholic. The priest began by explaining why a good 
Catholic could not be a spiritist. As he talked the room 
filled with people, many women and children, but not as 
many negroes as you usually see in a congregation in Sal¬ 
vador. The priest set himself to show that all the curious 
things that happen at spiritist meetings could be explained, 
without the spirits, by hypnotism, mass hysteria and auto¬ 
suggestion. He claimed to be able to do all the things him¬ 
self with a selected group of people. He began by asking the 
whole assembled company to clasp their hands together and 
then hold the clasped hands to their foreheads, concen¬ 
trating all the time. He then suggested to us that a spirit 
from his mind would lock our hands. At the end of this he 
asked those who could not unclasp their hands to come up 
and he would release them. About 20 went up, mostly 
children. He then did the whole process a second time and 
collected a few more. Thus he had selected the most sensi¬ 
tive group for his tests. I had a feeling that all this was 
arranged beforehand and that he really got the group he had 
practised with. Otherwise it was convincing and most of the 
people were impressed. He next worked on this group, con¬ 
centrating on some boys, whose names he seemed to know. 
They were probably boys at the school but that did not 
invalidate the tests. He hypnotized one boy and persuaded 
him that his legs were paralysed and later that his hand 
was fixed to the wall. The most impressive test was on a 
negro girl who was made insensitive to pain and a needle 
pushed through her hand. I have heard that this method 
can be used to perform operations and I am sure it was 
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allow divorce. The Pentecostals are not so strict, but I 
expect there are grades among them too. 

The second church we visited was obviously more respect¬ 
able than the first. The people were better dressed and their 
reactions were ‘ controlled enthusiasm ’. I spoke also at this 
second church, but on a different line—mostly the Bible in 
East Germany. 

After this hurried visit to two churches we returned to 
Arandas’s church and I chatted with some of his members. 
We then went out for a late snack at a sorveteria and had 
toasted meat and cheese sandwiches with guarana, followed 
by ice-cream. When I returned to the college I found a nice 
young man had arrived. He is a missionary and has not been 
long in Brazil. We chatted until bedtime. 


A Demonstration Against Spiritism 

This morning we had breakfast with Dr and Mrs Graves 
—real eggs and bacon. Arandas called just after 9 o’clock 
and took me on a tour of the shopping centre. It was all 
interesting, but I naturally went for the bookshops. Arandas 
kindly bought me a standard Portuguese grammar written 
by an Evangelical pastor, used in all the high schools, and 
now in its 101st edition, so that I can learn the language 
from the inside. The bookshops are of two types—religious, 
which always belong to one denomination (usually Baptist), 
and general, which contain practically no religious books. 
The field is held strongly for the USA. Few people in Recife 
and Salvador speak English, but their needs are being met 
by appalling stuff from America. There is a need for good 
literature, especially technical (e.g. Bible Word Book) or 
popular religious biography. The whole religious reading 
public would seem to be fundamentalist, but I don’t think 
this is so. 

I had an exciting afternoon. I went with two Salvation 
Army officers to the Catholic College to see a demonstration 
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grammar books. I have made some progress and think I 
should know enough to use properly in a few days. Every¬ 
body here is very helpful. 

After my hour alone Arandas returned and took me to 
two Pentecostal churches. The first was in the district called 
4 Liberdade \ It was an Assembly of God, and crammed full 
with very poor people. The men mostly stood in the aisles 
and the women sat, some with their young children on their 
laps. There was a hum of enthusiasm. A negro was speak¬ 
ing and his short sentences were received with cries and 
shouts. All stopped when we arrived. Arandas introduced 
me to wild cries of excitement and all raised their arms to 
show they greeted me and wanted me to speak. There was 
something very primitive about it all, but catching. I found 
myself speaking in short sentences and being urged on by 
the responses. I was able to tell them a little of the Bible 
in Europe. There are the poorest and most primitive people 
I have found so far in the churches. The Finn I met briefly 
in Recife had been the minister of this church, and when 
he left a Swede came, but they didn’t like him. He left and 
took the better-educated people off with him. We visited 
his church afterwards. 

I understand that the Pentecostals are not as strict on 
marriage as the others. When a man becomes a Protestant 
he is usually required to marry the woman he is living with 
or leave her. That sounds reasonable until you know that 
divorce is not possible in Brazil. Many a man has been 
separated from his wife for years and has taken another. 
Technically he may not be married, but he has often settled 
down to make a home with the second woman, while the 
first usually lives with someone else. The Protestant 
churches generally are adamant. Any man or woman 4 living 
in sin ’ is not allowed to take the sacrament. I heard many 
sad examples in Recife. One man who founded a Baptist 
church and has brought up a large family with his second 
wife must now watch his children receive the sacrament 
but may not himself. All because Brazilian law does not 
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the churches were his. Rather like a Free Churchman going 
round an English Cathedral! The Carmelite friars both 
talked about attempts to combat ‘spiritism*, a kind of 
primitive animism which is prevalent among the blacks. It 
is a vestige of what they brought over from Africa when 
they came as slaves. I must try to get to know more about 
these animists. The Carmelites were refuting them with 
psychology, but I couldn’t quite make out how. Arandas is 
keen on the use of science to refute unbelief and he teaches 
psychology at the college. His friendship with the Car¬ 
melites was genuine, but he is a staunch Protestant, referring 
to statues always as idols. Every shop, by the way, has its 
little ‘ idol ’ with a light burning (electric now). 


A Visit to the Pentecostals 

After this interlude we hurried to the quarterly rally of 
the Baptist women, which was held in the large hall of the 
Igreja do Dois Julho. Most of the Baptist and other churches 
take their name from the name of the district: this district 
is named in honour of the Independence Day, 2nd July. 
This rally filled the whole afternoon. Several hundred 
women were there from all the Baptist churches in the 
town. They were of many types, but most of them were 
well-dressed. I don’t think many were really poor. I spoke 
to them about the women’s groups I know in Europe— 
Hungary, Norway, the deaconesses in Bavaria, etc. Then 
followed a carefully prepared pageant of women of the 
Bible. They had prepared a mammoth Bible of wood and 
paper, had written a script to be read from a scroll, and had 
designed costumes for all the women who stepped out of 
the pages of the Bible as the script was read. An impressive 
show. 

Afterwards I had a quick snack, a visit to a young people’s 
service and an hour alone in Arandas’s study. I used that 
hour well, working at my Portuguese with some of his 
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In less than ioo years the Baptists have grown to 200,000 
at least. The Sunday School at this church is about 400 
strong. I heard and watched some good teaching in the 
youngest department, and spoke to the children. The general 
method is fairly up to date and the hand of Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee, 1 is evident, especially in the pictures used and the 
guides for teachers (printed in Rio but clearly translated 
from American). Arandas’s church has about 400 members, 
and his wife plays the organ. The service is completely with¬ 
out form: they all seem to be there for a happy family 
gathering. A large proportion are black and the congrega¬ 
tion is a good cross-section of the community. Children 
with birthdays come up as in a Sunday School and there 
are reports from members. Arandas conducts the whole 
thing very casually and has no difficulty in dashing away 
from time to time. He interpreted me a little, then left while 
he collected Jim Garrett to interpret my longer address. 
Meanwhile a deacon kept the service going. The singing was 
good and spontaneous. I spoke, with interpreter, for about 
half an hour and told them of Europe. Afterwards I chatted 
with some members and collected a copy of *0 Batista 
Bahiano’ which I shall read at leisure. 

After the visit to these two churches we went back to 
lunch with Mr Arandas. It was a delightful meal, for his 
wife is doing her best to see that I sample a maximum of 
Brazilian dishes. 


Two Carmelite Friars Talk About Spiritism 

Lunch was followed by the siesta, and then two Carmelite 
friars called, one of whom could speak a little Dutch. I have 
been struck by Arandas’s friendship with the Catholics. It 
is not at all what I was led to expect. There are many 
Catholic books in his library and when he took me round 
their churches he knew his way and often spoke as though 
1 Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptists. 
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aided by the Indian men and women—threw out the Portu¬ 
guese. A great battle was fought outside the town and the 
victorious army returned to the city to announce the news. 
Each year since then a four-day celebration is held begin¬ 
ning with a march from the scene of the battle to the centre 
of the city. The motto engraved everywhere is ‘ Indepen¬ 
dence ou Morte\ The march was fun—it began an hour 
late—and I felt as though I’d actually been in the battle. 
We were led by a silver band (army) and I staggered over 
the cobbles with the leading men of the city. People hung 
out of their windows and cheered, small boys set off fire¬ 
works, while more daring boys sent up very dangerous look¬ 
ing paper balloons with fire inside. 

The last thing we did this evening was to visit the Presby¬ 
terian church where a party was going on. The minister 
suggested I stay at the Presbyterian school, and I am now 
here, sharing a room with a young American. 


Two Baptist Churches 

This morning I visited two Baptist churches, and here 
they are less American than in Recife. First, Siao Igresa, 
where the Escola do Domingo was in progress—all ages. 
There were four adult classes—adult here means over 30, 
and some much over. There were many women and I spoke 
to them this afternoon; the one class for men looked quite 
good. The preponderance of women is still very obvious, 
and I must try to find out if anything is done of special 
work among men. Siao has also other classes for young 
people and children, making about 200 scholars in all. I 
imagine this is about the size of the membership too. Sun¬ 
day School is from 9.30 to 10.30, and then all except the 
children go to the service, which may continue until 12.30. 
I saw more of Siao later. We were also able to visit the 
Sunday School of the First Baptist church, which is Aran- 
das’s church and the mother church of all Baptists in Brazil. 
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satisfactory. Apparently green, ripe and dry berries hang on 
the bush at the same time, and ways must be found to get 
them in progression. One real problem is that Londrina has 
no way of balancing its economy. Everything depends on 
coffee and one bad year of frost can cause terrible hard¬ 
ship. We surveyed the landscape, discussed current prob¬ 
lems, especially the growth of crime and the lowering moral 
standards. There is still much violence in Brazil and passions 
are aroused quickly. It does not do to stop your car if you 
knock down somebody, because the relatives are liable to 
murder you. We met a murder in the very street where the 
Baptist missionary lives, Rua Tupi. It was a lawyer, very 
mean and most unpopular, and he was killed last night in 
self-defence by a judge whom he attacked with a dagger 
in the street. Everyone expects the judge to be killed today. 
They were still standing around the house discussing the 
matter when we left Londrina. 


Rain in Maringa 

We landed safely in Maringa and were taken off to the 
home of the Baptist missionary, Harvey Headrick, who was 
on the same ’plane, together with his wife and three of 
their adopted children. 

The rain began almost as soon as we arrived, hence the 
Sunday evening service at which I preached was badly 
attended. After dinner with the Headricks we went to the 
church and found about 30 young people preparing a pro¬ 
gramme. This was their ‘ training union ’ meeting. I imagine 
many of them had come before the rain started and this 
was a fair example of their weekly meeting. When they 
had finished the pastor showed a film strip on making the 
right choice. It was average in quality and quite simple 
instruction. The service started, Harvey Headrick translated 
for me, and I preached on how to read the Bible. About 
another twenty people came in for the service and they 
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told me that this was very much less than a normal congre¬ 
gation. I was surprised that even twenty got through that 
rain. It was fairly easy for us: we had a car, but no one 
else had. They are a happy people. 

Today was my first real contact with the interior and 
may be of immense importance as a standard to measure 
other impressions. 

We awoke in the house of Mr and Mrs Headrick, after 
a night of continuous rain and storm. It was odd to find 
no water in the bathroom, when I had expected to be swept 
away by a flood. The reason was that Harvey had not yet 
pumped up the water. Each has his own water system in 
Maringa and a good house will boast its own well. Outside, 
the streets ran in torrents of brick red liquid that seemed 
ready to push all before it, down to the two small streams 
which must by now be small rivers. 


A Vlan of Maringa 

After breakfast we discussed Maringa with the help of a 
map. It is carved out of virgin jungle and is simply the 
end of a road from Londrina, picked apparently quite arbi¬ 
trarily in land that can grow coffee. Stumps of half-burnt 
trees lie among the coffee bushes, which are arranged as 
neatly in rows as vineyards, but much larger. In three years 
you can begin to sell your harvest. Ten years ago, having 
picked the site, a British firm pushed through the road, 
planned the town and cut out all the streets as with a knife. 
Clear red gashed across the green shows you already (at 
least from the air) the first plan of Maringa. Only the cen¬ 
tral roads are paved. The rest are dusty soil, ready to turn 
into a sea of mud. The plan is symmetrical, two streams 
are left to carry off the rain, a park is set in the centre 
and already there are coloured fountains playing, though 
the park is yet unplanted. So far there are 45,000 people in 
the town and it may well grow to a quarter of a million. 
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The main stores are set in the central boulevard and carry 
everything, from pumping motors to hair pins. There are 
vast chemist shops (Farmacia) such as I have seen before in 
Brazil. Every town has them in large numbers; they open 
on to the street and seem never to close. Apparently the 
people here live on drugs of one kind or another. You can 
go in and have an injection at any time of day or night. 
They don’t take medicine by the mouth, because it doesn’t 
taste good. There are many explanations of this constant 
drug-taking, and the Americans think it’s because of the 
food. 

Houses of various quality are set in different zones. You 
can tell approximately the standing of anyone from the 
zone in which he lives. There is also an exclusive club. In 
Maringa they have no colour distinction, only class dis¬ 
tinction, and that is pretty rigid. No evangelical church has 
a place in Zone One. In the poorer zones on the edge of 
the town are the worst houses, although there is already 
evidence of a few shacks being cleared away, even from 
the edges, because they are unsuitable for the up and 
coming Maringa. Housing is a real problem. Building should 
be progressing much more rapidly to keep up with the tide 
of people ever flowing into Maringa. Even some of the 
poorest own little farms, which may be many miles from 
their homes. This development of small holdings is good for 
Brazil because it could produce a land-owning middle class, 
which always stabilizes a society. In the building of such 
Protestantism plays a big part, because it can foster integ¬ 
rity. There are signs already that Protestants are being 
chosen for positions of trust, although there is also much 
discrimination against them by fervent Catholics. The presi¬ 
dent and secretary of the local council in Maringa are 
evangelicals, one of them the Baptist pastor. 

We decided at last to go out into the torrent. Harvey 
Headrick managed his jeep with skill and got through such 
stretches of muddy water that I began to feel he could get 
anywhere. Buses and lorries stuck in the mud, up to their 
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axles, warned us of the ever-present danger. Buses soon 
cancelled their schedules, the airport was closed and only 
the trains ran. We thought, therefore, that it might be as 
well to go back as far as Londrina by train. Even if the 
airport had opened the next day the possibility of getting 
to it after another twenty-four hours’ rain seemed remote. 
In any case, it would be a relief to wake next morn¬ 
ing a little on our way. Transport decided—we were 
to leave at 3.0 p.m.—we planned the time and used it 
well. 


Church Organization 

First the local pastor, whom, together with two of his 
daughters, we had met at the service yesterday evening. 
We saw his home, a fairly roomy building of wood, with 
beds to indicate that they could and often did sleep a 
number of people there. The house was fairly open, especi¬ 
ally at the back, and had a kind of ‘provisional’ feeling. 
At the back was a good well, from which we drank clear 
water. It is necessary to filter it for general use, because 
of the quantity of iron. The red soil is mostly an oxide of 
iron, and there is enough of it in Parana to supply the 
world with iron ore as well as coffee. 

We talked about the church organization. The building 
in Maringa is the centre and it runs a very full programme; 
baptisms are frequent, and I saw photographs of large 
numbers awaiting baptism; growth is considerable, but 
exclusion for some breach of church discipline is also quite 
common. Here is a puritan church, asserting its purity in 
an impure world. If some member is weak he is punished 
by exclusion. After repentance and a suitable period of 
waiting, he is received back. The standards may seem a 
little narrow to us, but I imagine they are as necessary 
today in Brazil as they once were in seventeenth-century 
England. Lowering ethical standards press in upon the 
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Church. Yet this separateness does not lead to pietism—I 
have mentioned that the pastor holds a high position on 
the local council. The members are expected to press out¬ 
wards and by their lives to win others. Every Christian is 
an evangelist—in the world. Men go out into the coffee 
plantations, many miles away and gather congregations in 
their homes or under the trees, and preach the message of 
the Bible. They organize Sunday Schools and eventually a 
new church is formed. 


The Faith of the Bible 

We went next to a poorer house, which was barely fur¬ 
nished. The man was at home because in that rain he could 
not visit or work on his farm. Three of the children were 
at home too. The mother was working in the hospital and 
an older daughter was serving in a shop in the centre of the 
town. The old man spoke to me through Harvey, and 
answered all my questions. He had been excluded but came 
back to the church, and now lived for the Bible. Family 
worship, in which the Bible is read by him or one of his 
children, is regular. * It is rare that coffee is drunk in this 
house before the Bible is read/ His own Bible he had at the 
farm where he worked most week days. When he is not 
at home, worship is conducted just the same. His simple 
piety impressed me. He could not say what the Bible meant 
to him, but he could not go on living without it. His 
children are growing up with the same attitude to the Bible 
and the two younger daughters are racing each other 
through it. They are both in Exodus! The house was poor. 
One failure of crops and these people will have nothing to 
live on. But it is a Christian home and there is no hopeless¬ 
ness. If this man were not a Christian he would be in 
squalor and his children would be farmed out as slaves. 
There is still virtual slavery in Brazil. We went back to 
lunch with many thoughts. The evangelical faith can pro- 
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duce leaders; but it can also produce honest workers. This 
man is one I would trust with a job, knowing he would 
carry it through to the best of his ability. 


A Church Takes Root 

After lunch we went to one of the little shops or 
‘ bazaars ’ where the daughter sold haberdashery. She works 
for one of the deacons—a Spaniard who uses one half of his 
shop for fruit and the other for haberdashery. I talked with 
him and the pastor together. He told me of his own con¬ 
version to the evangelical faith, by the chance exchange 
of a small book for a large Bible, and the example of a good 
builder who came to work at his father’s house. Conversion 
is very often started here by the example of a good man, 
who is ready to talk about his faith when asked. The best 
evangelists are good workmen who by the quality of their 
work encourage the question. What makes you different? 
There are five deacons in the church, which is a very small 
number for a church of 350; but they are very strict about 
admission to the diaconate. The man we met was not yet 
ordained deacon, though he preached at some of the con¬ 
gregations and often deputized for the pastor. He told me 
also of weekly meetings in certain homes, but I don’t think 
this has developed very much. The pastor and the deacon 
seemed to be in complete harmony, and one could see how 
an organization was growing up in Maringa, where the 
hand of the Brazilian was firm. There is no sense of anti¬ 
missionary feeling; but Headrick is finding his place as a 
fraternal worker, giving advice and help where he can, 
but not controlling. Harvey has firm Southern Baptist prin¬ 
ciples, seeing most things as black and white. He carries 
these excellent American qualities with him and does not 
waver on the separation of Church and State. The Brazilian 
pastor is no less a Baptist, but he is prepared to accept State 
help in schools, orphanages, etc. Only the future will tell 
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who is wiser in this attitude. One thing is clear, the 
Americans are not pushing their point of view. They are 
honouring the Brazilian character of the churches here. 
They all say. We are not Southern Baptists, we are Brazilian 
Baptists. Indeed, the discipline of the Brazilian Baptist 
Church is such, especially regarding smoking, that many 
Southern Baptists would be excluded from membership. 
Discipline is an important issue here. Evangelicals are so 
different from Catholics in moral standards that a very 
strict discipline has to be maintained to keep the church 
pure. 

After this session we caught the train to Londrina—a 
long, weary journey which took nearly five hours instead 
of the 'plane’s twenty minutes. 

Although it was unfortunate and has disorganized our 
timetable I am glad to have seen the rain in Maringa. I have 
never seen so much, never have I seen roads turned into 
torrents. As I sat in the poor homes with the rain teeming 
down I realized far better the conditions under which these 
people live than I could have done in the sunshine. 


Christ Looks out on Rio de Janeiro 

Yesterday we spent mostly in travelling from Londrina 
to Rio, and are now in the Colegio Bennett, a girls’ school, 
which is quite comfortable. Rio was misty and from the 
balcony I could see the giant figure of Christ on the highest 
mountain. It looked most impressive as we flew in. It was 
dark and the statue was illuminated, so that it appeared to 
be coming down from heaven. 

Today I had my first real look at Rio in daylight. When 
the Portuguese called this place Rio de Janeiro they thought 
there was a river here and who could blame them—the bay 
goes so deep inland that we flew over it for nearly twenty 
minutes. Several small bays honeycomb the town itself and 
one is quite near to the Colegio. I had been to it after dark 
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with a few of the conference members yesterday evening, 
but now I walked around part of it in daylight. It is very 
lovely, surrounded by mountains. Some of them are quite 
high and one, the Sugar Loaf Mountain, has a curious shape 
which accounts for its name. The highest has the mammoth 
figure of Christ on it with arms stretched out over the city. 
It is very impressive and seems to tell of Christ’s concern 
for all who live here. Anyone feeling lonely must be helped 
by that figure. 


‘ Tomorrow is a Holiday ’ 

Today has been a typical Brazilian day—lots of running 
about and nothing done. How these people love to delay 
things! The President’s remark sums it all up: ‘ Brazil is 
the country of tomorrow; but tomorrow is a holiday’. 
Europeans and Americans mostly succumb to the atmo¬ 
sphere eventually and they stop worrying. Every time you 
want something done they ask how long you are staying 
here. When I was in Sao Paulo they said Rio was better for 
visas and I sent them my passport to get started on the 
nine or ten visas required. When, at last, they found my 
passport here I discovered that they had done nothing 
except obtain the addresses of the embassies. 

I was really quite exhausted by lunchtime, but Mrs 
Nelson kindly invited a few of us out to lunch and I saw 
some of the nicer parts of Rio. On the way we ran along 
the side of the bay and later passed the slum shacks, occu¬ 
pied mostly by negroes, that climb up the rocks in dis¬ 
orderly fashion. The Nelsons live in a modern apartment 
and they have lovely views of the Atlantic and of the bay 
from their windows. 

We visited the Art Gallery, where there was an exhibition 
which sounded very good but turned out to be very dis¬ 
appointing. We also saw a one-man exhibition—Frei Naza- 
reno—which was much more satisfactory. It was Brazilian, 
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religious in many ways, and had all the light and colour of 
Brazil, with a deep understanding of poverty. 

We walked back through the narrow streets of Rio. This 
place has a real spirit. It is much more colourful than Sao 
Paulo, more contrasts of rich and poor, more sense of 
belonging and being rooted in the soil. It seems to be a town 
largely of small shops, many quite open in the front— 
‘ bazaars ’ in fact. There is a great pressure of traffic; but 
despite the many narrow streets it seems to keep moving. 
Narrow streets, crowded pavements, roads full of moving 
traffic, crowded trams open at the side, squalor and friend¬ 
liness, with glimpses all the time of a lovely bay, distant 
skyscrapers and dominating mountains. Over it all the figure 
of Christ stands. We are not troubled here so much by 
beggars, but that may be because there is no room for them 
on the pavements. 

This evening I wandered in the back streets of Rio and 
tried to get into the atmosphere. I liked the crowded little 
shops, the quiet and dark squares, the churches. All is so 
much more colourful in Rio. I found a Catholic church and 
went in to pray. At 6.0 p.m. we were noisily informed that 
the church was going to be closed, so I came out again 
into the streets, which seem to be so much more friendly 
than the churches. 

Rio opens up as a more fascinating city at every glance. 
It has a side on the Atlantic, which we visited today, with 
great waves coming in, menacing the district as though to 
swallow it up. The sea and the sky were pure blue except 
for the white billows. The city of Rio has caught all the 
streams of race that make up the nation of Brazil. You can 
see it in the faces of people and in the designs of the streets 
and buildings. The pavements are almost all mosaics of 
black and white stones, with designs that are supposed to 
have Indian symbolic values. So far as I could see, no two 
pavements are alike. As you walk along these pavements 
thinking of the vastness of the city, or the order and neat 
line of Sao Paulo, these designs suddenly rebuke you. It is 
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the Indian triumph over European order. The pavements of 
Rio are more profound and more civilized than the sky¬ 
scrapers of Sao Paulo. Somehow they have prevented Rio 
from becoming a mass. There is something about this city, 
with all its crowds and disorder and corrupt government. 


Sao Taulo and Rio 

I have tried to analyse my different reactions to Sao 
Paulo and to Rio. Sao Paulo seems to have much to com¬ 
mend it. It is well ordered, with good, balanced industry. 
Its people are industrious and quick. Its buildings are clean 
and impressive. In the city it has no room for parks. It is 
too busy. It is Brazil’s Chicago. Rio has no straight streets, 
its shops are small, its buildings unimpressive, not very 
clean. People seem slow and all the races are mixed up. 
Its slums are dreadful—but, as Ewaldo Alves says, some 
of the people in the slums are not so poor. Yet, for all its 
untidiness, it is beautiful. Nature seems to have taken its 
unsightly planning into her arms, and Rio is embraced by 
her mountains and her ocean. Sao Paulo has no mountains, 
no ocean, only herself. The highest thing in Sao Paulo is a 
hotel; in Rio, the figure of Christ. For all the contrasts both 
cities are Brazil. Sao Paulo reminds us of the Revolution, 
which started there, and represents Brazil’s attempt to force 
herself into the modem world. Rio is the soul of Brazil, 
warning us that she is not like the USA and never can be. 
Her inefficiency is maddening, her charm is captivating; but 
her character cannot be altered. All that Protestantism can 
do is give her a higher moral standard and an integrity. In 
Sao Paulo the USA seemed to have a rival; in Rio she has 
none. Perhaps all this is fanciful. 
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Villa Rosali 

This evening I went out with Bill Somerville and his 
friend Mr Davies to a little community on the edge of Rio, 
called Villa Rosali. It is a poor community and many people 
have to leave every day at four in the morning to get into 
Rio for work, returning late at night. Their little houses are 
sleeping places, except for week-ends. Rio believes in what 
they call 'The English Week*, that is, five days. These 
people then have Saturday and Sunday at home. We went 
to attend the Brethren Meeting and both Bill and I spoke. 
It was quite a small meeting and did not differ greatly from 
any other evangelical meeting in Brazil. Quieter perhaps 
than an Assemblies of God and less organized than a Baptist, 
but essentially the same spirit of Biblical advance. There are 
two kinds of Brethren in Brazil—those who immerse and 
those who sprinkle at baptism. Both baptize believers. We 
saw also a Baptist congregacao—a tiny little building round 
the comer. 



24 July-30 July 1957 


Casa de la Biblia in Buenos Aires 

The trip from Rio to Buenos Aires went very smoothly 
indeed, and I am now settled in a very comfortable apart¬ 
ment in the Plaza Hotel. This will be my base until the 
3rd August, but for a short trip to Montevideo. Of course, 
I have seen little of Buenos Aires yet. The coach trip 
(more than an hour) from the airport seemed to go through 
weary sections of the city; but the centre is light enough, 
with whole streets of entertainment, and I look forward 
to exploring Buenos Aires tomorrow. 

I went along early to Bible House, a magnificent build¬ 
ing in Tucuman (most of the streets here have single names, 
without ‘Rua’ or ‘Avenida’). As I walked there I looked 
at a number of shops—one a branch of Harrod’s, and 
several first-class bookshops—most of them with an English 
look. I discovered later that Buenos Aires has no skyscrapers, 
and its long monotonous streets resemble parts of London. 
Some of its wide streets have the air of Paris about them. 
It is a European city and its people look mostly north 
European. The contrast with Brazil is as great as between 
London and North Africa. You can understand, although 
not excuse, their description of Brazil as 4 a nation of 
niggers ’. 

At Casa de la Biblia I found only the secretaries in; Signor 
Perez had gone out and Dr Nothdurft had not yet arrived. 
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The secretaries looked after me, first in Spanish, and then 
I discovered one could speak German. Signor Perez arrived 
and showed me round the Casa. It is well placed in the 
centre of town and many people pass by or stop to look at 
the excellent windows or come inside to buy. I saw quite 
a bit of trade going on and many visitors. It is the best 
Bible House I have seen—seven storeys, well heated and in 
perfect condition. The Bible Society uses three storeys and 
rents out the rest, rather like the church buildings in 
Helsinki. This is becoming a standard pattern: it is done 
in Vienna and in Rio and I think also elsewhere. A large 
building is erected which will not only give the Bible 
Society an impressive centre, but also provide an income 
from rents. We had a complete tour and then Dr Nothdurft 
suggested that I should try to visit the ‘ Faculty of 
Theology ’ and the Baptist Seminary. I had already spotted 
the Federation of Evangelical Churches on the sixth floor, 
and suggested going there while he told the Faculty that I 
wanted to visit them. 


The Federation of Evangelical Churches 

At the Fede offices I met Miss Lozada and discussed with 
her the general church situation. It is diverse and you need 
a map of Argentina to study it. So many colonies of immi¬ 
grants have come in during the years that I had to ask 
whether there are any Argentinians. Of course, there are, 
even some Indians in the interior; but the population is so 
largely dominated by the colonies that it seems like Europe. 
There are many Italians here, mostly from northern Italy, 
including many Waldensians. The Italians are mostly in in¬ 
dustry, which is fairly recent in Argentina, for until a genera¬ 
tion ago Argentina was built on beef and grain. But there are 
many other colonies of long duration, preserving the customs 
of their homeland—Russians in the north, in Formosa and 
Chaco; Scots in the south, in Patagonia; Welsh, keeping their 
TH c 
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old language, a little to the north of the Scots; Germans every¬ 
where. The denominations are equally diverse and mostly 
brought with nationals of the Protestant countries of 
Europe. The Russians are mostly Free Evangelicals (Baptist) 
or Mennonites. The Waldensians, Lutherans and Presby¬ 
terians are obvious. The Welsh are becoming linked with 
American Methodists, although I fancy most of them are 
Calvinist. The Southern Baptists have come into this scene 
with their typical drive and evangelism, not only adding to 
their numbers but stirring the other evangelicals out of 
their lethargy. The whole evangelical cause is now on the 
move. Among the Methodists a Pentecostal movement has 
broken out and this has been fanned by the Assemblies of 
God. There is not the spectacular growth of Brazil, but 
Argentina is on the move. All is cooler here, however, 
a little broader and, I should say, theologically more 
stable. 


The Bible Institute 

I was working in my room this morning when Dr Noth- 
■durft called to say that I had a 10.45- a.m. engagement to 
lecture the students at the Bible Institute of the 4 Christian 
Alliance’. I was taken there by a man called Mulder, of 
Dutch origin, who knew a little English. He is a helper at 
the Bible Society and was one of the three students last 
year at the Penzotti Institute. We talked a little about the 
Institute and I gathered that he enjoyed the practical 
-experiments. They had only three students because they 
wanted to keep up the standards. Perhaps I shall adjust my 
own standards later. He was a good guide and I am grateful 
to him. The Christian Alliance began as a mission and has 
become a separate denomination with its own churches. 
The Bible Institute included students from several denomina¬ 
tions, mostly Brethren in type and some destined for the 
Alliance’s own churches. There were about 40-^0 of them. 
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including a dozen girls. I spoke to them about the study 
and answered many questions on Europe. They seemed a 
very lively crowd and were especially anxious to know 
about persecution in Catholic and Communist countries. I 
asked them about the effect of national groups in Argentina 
—German, Dutch, Italian, etc.—and they seemed to think 
that they keep very much to themselves and are rapidly 
absorbed in the quest for material prosperity. The Anglicans 
have been here ioo years and produced one Argentinian 
pastor. German groups have brought over none of their 
Protestant fervour. At least, that was the opinion of 
the students, and most of these national groups were 
represented. 

The two missionaries at the Bible Institute are George 
Little and Miram Voth. I talked with them and with some 
of the students at lunch. The Alliance has work mostly in 
the province of Buenos Aires. For many years it operated 
from Azul, but now has its centre in the capital. One of its 
oldest churches still flourishes in Azul. Like most of the 
missions, it has made slow progress, but there are signs of 
new life and a new sense of mission to the interior. The 
Alliance has some work in the neighbouring province of 
La Pampa and intends to spread. It is conservative, funda¬ 
mentalist in fact, and shows little real attempt to understand 
the situation in Argentina. Miram Voth regretted that I had 
come at the time of an election, because people were ‘ talk¬ 
ing about politics instead of what they ought to be talking 
about’. This is the kind of institute that could go on under 
a Nazi regime quite happily so long as it was not interfered 
with. The students are taught the standard answers to the 
usual theological questions and spend the rest of their lives 
repeating them. They no doubt have a place, but it is no 
large one, in solving their country’s problems. I wanted to 
follow up the teaching and asked to visit an ex-student. We 
found one who had been in his church for about five years. 
His name is Carmelo Terranova. We called on him at his 
home—an apartment recently vacated by a missionary and 
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therefore a good apartment. He had left the refrigerator but 
there was not much else besides necessities. 


Visit to an Ex-Student 

Carmelo Terranova is a nice young man and ‘ very good 
for young people’. He has built up his church from prac¬ 
tically nothing to a thriving young people’s church, and is 
the kind of young man who would do exactly the same in 
England. I don’t suppose he is a brilliant preacher. He never 
reads anything except light religious material; but he is full 
of earnestness, sincerity and charm. He believes what he 
stands for and is refreshing in his approach. I looked 
through his books and they are not those of a student. He 
reads his Bible, looks for good illustrations and encourages 
his young people to be happy in religious things. He is build¬ 
ing a happy, earnest community. The lessons he learnt at 
the Bible Institute have been well learnt. He has a stable, 
if superficial, theology and he sees no reason to question it. 
I was struck by the fact that this young man would prob¬ 
ably say exactly the same wherever he was in the world. 
His message is not affected by the conditions in which 
he is living; and his wife is trained in the same school. 
They are a charming pair and are faithful to their ideals. 
I left them, wondering whether they had noticed the 
election! 


A Call on the Nazarenes 

Our next call was on the Nazarenes. The missionary 
there is Mr Ainscough, a Yorkshireman who has been here 
a generation and might have come yesterday from Sheffield. 
He hasn’t changed a bit. Before Mr Ainscough and his son 
arrived I had discussed the Bible Institute there with one 
of the women directors. She showed me their plan of study 
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which seemed pretty thorough and certainly well worked 
out. They have not many students and the work has 
developed rather slowly. The work seems good and steady, 
but not very important for the development of Protestant¬ 
ism in Argentina. The Nazarenes are a good people, Pente¬ 
costal in origin, but given to careful Bible study. 


Over to Rosario 

We flew over to Rosario this morning in a funny little 
’plane which was rather like a flying taxi: six passengers 
and the pilot squashed together in an extended cockpit, and 
I suppose there was luggage in the back half. We flew low, 
but quite steady, up the River Parana, and I was interested 
to see how well cultivated the land was. As we came out 
of Buenos Aires there were many small plots and a little 
flooded land; but we soon came to middle-sized farms, with 
neat farmhouses and fields well ploughed. Crops were grow¬ 
ing in some, but most had a mid-winter look and were being 
prepared for the sowing. To the right of the river we had 
some good views of Mesopotamia (Entre Rios) and later we 
could see a good deal of grazing. The flight took just over 
an hour and we reached Rosario in sunshine. Rosario is a 
large town (half a million) but not the capital of the 
province, which is Santa Fe. 

We landed and took a coach to the centre. From there it 
was not difficult to find the Bible shop because it is situated 
right in the centre of the best shopping arcade. 

The town is well planned, but I find these eternal squares 
—each block of buildings is exactly ioo metres square— 
rather tiring. Rosario has a good shopping centre, but its 
roads are in bad shape. That is apparently because it is not 
the capital and all the money voted for roads is spent on 
Santa Fe. It soon began to rain and the cars made a nasty 
mess of everything and everybody. Taxis are very difficult 
to catch in Argentina, especially when it is raining. Taxi 
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drivers don’t like to get their cars dirty and they stay at 
home! We saw the huge meat market (I discovered later 
that it was a general market, but it was eighty per cent 
meat, as they eat a lot of it here). We also discovered the 
new Baptist church. It is still being built and has magni- 
cent equipment. I have seldom seen anything so grand. It 
should be possible to do a good Sunday School job there. 
We met the architect, who showed us round. 

At lunch we met Federico Coleman (Brethren) and the 
Methodist minister. ‘The Brethren’ is one of the largest 
evangelical groups here. I was surprised to find Mr Coleman 
genuinely interested in the election. He seemed to me to 
have a much wider concern than a Plymouth Brother would 
have in England. He was able to tell me a great deal about 
the growth of the Brethren and their insistence on the Bible. 
He had to admit, however, that the ordinary members did 
not have the habit of Bible reading. 


Election Day and the Churches 

This morning we made a tour of the churches and what 
an exciting tour it has been on this election day. Every¬ 
where there were huge crowds waiting to vote (it is com¬ 
pulsory). It takes about an hour to get in and nothing is 
allowed to open except churches, and they must not have 
special services. The town is devoted to the election and 
this of course had its effect on some of the churches. Mr 
Perez of the Bible Society called for me—he had been 
delayed at the voting booth—and we set off to the churches. 
We visited a German church, a Brethren Assembly, a Metho¬ 
dist church and the Roman Catholic cathedral. 

The German church was built about a hundred years ago 
and has the atmosphere of that period. The congregation 
was small and most of them middle-aged or older. I was 
told that the election had reduced the numbers, but I have 
no impression of life. What the students said on Friday 
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about German groups losing their enthusiasm and turning 
to secular things and values seemed borne out here. The 
sermon was good and the Pfarrer tried to make contem¬ 
porary reference, but in such a way that it was impos¬ 
sible to be sure what he meant to imply. He was like the 
average vicar in England on the eve of an election—not 
wishing to offend but greatly daring to refer to the election. 
His exegesis was good and something of a German training 
came out, but somewhat wilted! He is from Thuringia. 
His reference to German place names sent a little thrill 
through the congregation. The people are obviously in exile. 
The sermon was on Christ’s question to Peter: ‘ Whom do 
men say that I am ? ’ He equated the Church with Christ 
and said that the world expected it to speak on political 
issues—‘ one of the prophets ’—but that the Church had to 
be like Christ. It had to suffer and be itself, which was 
more than all the issues of the day. In the light of eternity 
all the world issues—East and West, black and white, 
atomic bombs—are insignificant. Rather on these lines he 
interpreted the whole passage. It was Barthian with more 
than a touch of Bultmann. 

Our next call was on the Brethren. The Assembly was 
ending as we arrived, but I was able to meet many of the 
people. They seemed a good mixed crowd of old and young, 
poor and some a little wealthier. It was a large congrega¬ 
tion, and the hall is quite simple. I was able to learn quite 
a lot about the expansion and the Bible use of the Brethren, 
which is probably the largest Protestant group in the 
country. 

The third visit was to the Methodist Church (the Third) 
which was a new building. The service had already ended 
but we looked over the building, visited the Sunday School 
and talked with the pastor, Mr Bucafusco. He is an eager 
man with plenty of drive and fairly stable ideas about 
church government. He seems to have handled a rapidly 
growing church well. The church was built about four 
years ago and must have had a slow start. It now has 126 
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members and ioo of these have joined in the past two years. 
There seems to be a great deal of Bible reading in the church 
and much is in small groups in homes. The Sunday School 
is small, but fully graded and has good premises. 


In the Cathedral 

We ended the morning with a visit to the cathedral. 
There are still signs on it of the attack made, probably by 
Peronists, when the Pope would not grant an interview to 
Eva some years ago. The signs of Peter and his keys are 
torn off the wall. The church building neighbouring on the 
church is still a ruin. Inside, the cathedral is magnificent 
and spacious. Wide aisles give the impression of a palace 
in the Italian style and make the side altars into small 
churches. When we arrived High Mass had reached the 
point of the elevation of the Host. The nave was crowded 
with people, all deep in their devotions. I was impressed. 
There was nothing of the Italian market-place church about 
this. Some kneeled in the aisles, others were absorbed in 
the action at the altar. There was nothing to hear, even for 
those close to the altar, because the priest mumbled into his 
book in a way that was scarcely audible to himself. The 
people's devotions were personal and apparently unemo¬ 
tional. There seemed little of the Latin in them. Today I 
have frequently noticed how north European the people of 
Buenos Aires are. 


The Ventecostals 

After lunch, Perez took me to the Pentecostals. First, the 
large temple which I had already visited on Friday. It is 
fairly new. The pulpit is on a large gallery platform quite 
high and level with the lower part of a huge, steep gallery 
for the bulk of the congregation. There is an auditorium 
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down below, which seems to be in a kind of well for the 
pulpit, seating about 230. The steep gallery, with its rows 
of seats clinging like flies to it, seems to go up to a dizzy 
height and holds about 600. When we arrived they apolo¬ 
gized for the small congregation, 4 due to the election \ But 
the lower auditorium was full, there was a 30-strong choir- 
cum-orchestra behind the pulpit, and about 200 in the 
gallery. We had the usual Pentecostal service. There was 
enthusiasm, personal testimonies, loud responses and unin¬ 
hibited expression. They let themselves go. When one of 
the men on the platform began to pray, they all prayed 
their own prayers aloud and the noise mounted in crescendo 
as each implored the Lord. Above the noise I could hear 
some praying for the United Bible Societies (we had been 
spotted and brought to the platform before the prayer). 
Both Perez and I spoke to the Assembly and we were 
received with subdued appreciation. The leader, who knew 
how to handle these meetings, was Mr Katzberg, a Swede. 
Most of the Assemblies of God seem to come from Sweden 
here, as in Brazil. They have no contact with Springfield, 
Missouri, but their home in the USA is the Church of God 
in Cleveland, Tennessee. 

We visited one other Pentecostal before returning to the 
hotel. It is just outside Buenos Aires—a district across the 
river where the dockers live. The Assembly is even bigger 
there, holding more than 2,000. They did not have many 
more than 1,000 there today, because of the elections. I was 
able to discuss the history of this particular church with the 
son of Pastor Mazzuco, who was also the founder of the 
church. They have grown from the experience of one man. 
He went, ill, to a Pentecostal service and was healed— 4 also 
in soul'. He gathered a few around him and by his own 
power he has built a healing community. The Pentecostals 
have made a great deal of spiritual healing. Again, no con¬ 
nection with the USA and only indirectly with Sweden. 
There is no missionary, only an Argentinian pastor of great 
personality. I wish I could have attended the service, but 
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I was able to meet a few of the people. The congregation is 
obviously drawn from a poorer element. 


To Church by ‘ Underground ’ 

Then came tea with Dr Platt and the Bishop of Bradford, 
until my interpreter arrived, a pleasant American from 
Mississippi. He took me to the church by ‘Underground’. 
This was built by the British and runs on the left, unlike 
the rest of the traffic which is on the right. It bears some 
resemblance to a British Underground—the doors close 
automatically—but the smell is Paris and the method of 
payment New York. The turnstile works by putting in a 
50-cent piece. Once in you can go wherever you like. That 
means that for id you can travel right across Buenos Aires. 
There are five lines and plans for extension. There is also 
talk of producing a one peso coin so that they can put up 
the fare. There was a good congregation at the Baptist 
church and I was kindly received by Pastor Canclini, the 
‘ bishop ’ of the Baptists here. He spoke English quite well 
and told me of his plans to build a new church. He needs 
one but the dispute seems to be over whether he should 
have a large auditorium or use the space and money for 
Sunday School premises. He wants the large auditorium. 
He also wants his son to succeed him. The church is not 
without its disputes, but it seems to be growing. The con¬ 
gregation was young and mostly middle-class. There were 
nineteen nations represented, but no Germans. There was, 
however, a girl who said she was Brazilian, but of Hun¬ 
garian descent, with lovely fair hair that could only have 
come from Saxony. She turned out to have had a German 
grandmother. 
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The Roman Catholics Are Active 

I seem to have been right about the Roman Catholics 
yesterday. They are more devout here and much more 
active. It may be the measure of persecution under Peron 
or it may be the European element here. Whatever it is, 
they are active. They have Bible weeks and good editions 
of the Bible. They encourage Bible reading—but always 
with careful comments. Most priests are worried if their 
members become too interested or begin to have ideas. 
When I was at the cathedral I bought a Catholic New 
Testament. It is volume five of a series covering the whole 
Vulgate—translated from the Latin and of course including 
all the books of the Apocrypha. The text is supported by 
notes almost as long as the text itself. The volumes are 
beautifully produced—on thin paper, well printed and 
nicely bound. A real joy to handle. Each volume costs 3^ 
pesos, i.e. 6/-. That is dearer than the Bible Society edition, 
but still quite cheap for the quality. 


Discussing the Brethren 

I had lunch in the YMCA canteen. It was an experience. 
You have a long sheet of paper to get in with and they tear 
little holes in it as you choose soups, steaks, ices and teas. 
I can't think how they work out the price, but they do. 
The food is excellent. A hurtling mob of people eats a mass 
of food and the conveyor belt urges you out as soon as 
possible to make room for others. 

I was glad to get out because I wanted to talk to Mr 
Lear, and we had about two hours together, discussing the 
Brethren. They are much more open here than in most 
countries, which may be due to their large numbers. I 
checked up most of my points with him and got a much 
clearer picture of the movement. It is difficult to see why it 
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is so large, except that its loose organization fits the country. 
The growth seems to be into every state and it is now 
beginning to make some headway among the intellectuals. 
Mr Lear told me of many private interviews with the 
highest level of society, including the rector of the univer¬ 
sity and heads of the legal profession. They remain Catholics 
in name, but they eagerly listen to an exposition of the 
Bible. Mr Lear says that he usually begins with the plans 
of prophecy in the Bible. All that is new to them and he 
can come to an evangelical message if he is invited. He does 
not press, but will go on for weeks simply talking with 
them about the intricacies of Leviticus or Daniel. He will 
then mention that he has to go off to a meeting because he 
is speaking there. If they ask what he is going to say then, 
he tells them. This is his evangelism. I like him very much 
and I should think he knows more about the Argentinians 
than most people I have so far met. He has been here more 
than fifty years and still looks a Londoner. 

This morning I had a valuable session with one of the 
Brethren leaders, Fernando V. Vangioni. His wife has a radio 
programme and I have put her in touch with the BBC. He 
too gave me some valuable information about the Brethren. 
Apparently they are troubled because their young people 
want more than evangelism. They want instruction and 
answers to difficult questions. The result is a most un- 
Brethren-like step. Lectures are to be planned for Brethren 
students and others who will come, on Biblical Archaeology, 
Dead Sea Scrolls and such like. They are working on a series 
of straight Bible studies to begin next March, with the same 
group. Their trouble in all this is that they lack teachers. 
In Europe they look to men like Trenchard (Spain) and Eric 
Sauer (Germany). There is some fairly good material pre¬ 
pared for Sunday School Teachers, but more is needed. I 
have suggested that their first course in Bible study should be 
Haggai and then Job, and Vangioni asked whether I would 
prepare him some brief notes for this. The Brethren group 
is a very important one here and any service we can give 
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will help to bind them to the Bible Society and I believe 
the Bible House will be the centre of co-operation for all the 
churches. Vangioni tore out of his diary for me the pages 
giving the addresses of the Brethren Assemblies in Latin 
America, and I shall treasure this list. It should be useful 
in other countries. There are sixty in Greater Buenos Aires, 
plus many little preaching stations; there are six in Rosario 
and the total number in Argentina is about 230. 



3i July- 2 August 1957 


First Impressions of Montevideo 

M y first impressions here are of an English town—a rather 
pleasanter Manchester. Only quite recently has the traffic 
moved over to the right side of the road, and some of the 
old cars still have their steering wheels on the English side. 
All looked like a pleasant provincial town in England on a 
rainy winter’s evening. Mr Odell, who is Director of the 
Crandon Institute, a large Methodist High School for Girls, 
and Vice-President of the Confederation of Evangelical 
Churches, met me at the airport. He speaks perfect English 
and has been involved in ecumenical work for nearly 
twenty years. We discovered that we had a great deal in 
common. For the first time, I met the disembarkation 
charge. You have to pay for the privilege of landing at 
Montevideo. I gave fifty and received two Uruguayan pesos 
in change. It is odd having two currencies with the same 
name but one ten times the value of the other—rather like 
the Swiss and French francs. 

After I was settled in my room we went to have tea, and 
then for a walk through the town. It is very well planned 
and not too modern. The squares are spacious, the main 
streets lit up like Piccadilly, and one square is planted with 
tall palm trees. We stumbled on an art exhibition that was 
being televised and quite enjoyed ourselves. The exhibition 
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was of paintings by young Uruguayan artists—not contem¬ 
porary but different periods. About a score of artists were 
included, but only pictures painted when they were young. 
The influence of England was there again, although the 
French Impressionists and the German Expressionists had 
each had their influence. The English influence, however, 
was dominant—Constable and also, at an earlier stage, the 
pre-Raphaelites. The scenery and light of Uruguay had had 
its influence too, but not a trace of Spain. 

We went on through the pleasant streets and called at 
the YMCA. It is a bustling, busy place with activities and 
plans. In the main hall stands a model of the new premises 
they are to build. I soon learned that the YMCA here is 
similar to that in Britain and that, like our own, it is coming 
closer to the Protestant churches and is beginning to develop 
the Bible study side of its work. Relations with the Roman 
Catholics are much worse here, i.e. relations with the 
priests, who with a very few exceptions denounce it as a 
Protestant organization. Despite this, 90 per cent of the 
4,000 members are at least nominally Catholic. Uruguay is 
a secular state, which has suffered from priests in politics 
and has reacted violently in an anti-clerical outburst. This 
has resulted in the secularizing of all Christian holidays 
and the rigid exclusion of the churches from all affairs of 
State. Nonetheless, most of the population are baptized, 
married and buried by the Church. 


In and Around the City 

This morning the sun was shining and Montevideo looked 
very attractive, but the sea looked still and stormy brown. 
My room is on the ninth floor and I have a wonderful view 
of the River Plate. I went into the cathedral—a spacious 
building in the late Italian style, with wide aisles, but dark. 
Mass was being said in a side chapel, with a few women 
looking on and only the tinkling of a bell to tell you what 
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was happening. A few little boys in white surplices moved 
properly about. It seemed a little better than Buenos Aires, 
but nothing was audible save the bell. 

Mr Odell collected me at 9.30 a.m. and we filled in the 
passport forms that are necessary every time you move on 
this continent. The vaccination certificate has to be pro¬ 
duced even for a train journey in Argentina. Montevideo has 
some new Italian ’buses and we went in one to Bible House. 
They are beauties, running in pairs like double trams, and 
holding eighty at least. The Bible House is very small, with 
packets of Bibles stacked everywhere. After seeing the new 
Bible House in Buenos Aires, Mr Puch wants one like it. He 
could certainly use one, as they have real need for more 
space. Apart from overcrowding, the shop is nice and well 
arranged, and is sited next door to an Evangelical Libreria. 

Mr Puch had arrived by boat and he now took me round 
the bay to the industrial area. He had not even been home 
first and I was most grateful to him—especially as it proved 
to be so good a visit. We went to the Methodist Centre in 
‘ Cerro', a suburb near the docks where the meat dockers 
live. The district climbs up a hill (‘ cerro * means hill) and 
used to be much poorer than it is today. Uruguay has now 
a very good social service and no one need hunger in Monte¬ 
video. The dockers have a guaranteed wage and there is 
very little chronic unemployment. When Earl Smith, the 
Methodist missionary, first came to Cerro thirty-four years 
ago things were very different. He had to run schools and 
kitchens. Now, he, his wife, his assistant and a deaconess 
run a first-rate social centre, which is really equivalent to 
one of our Community Centres, except that it is run by a 
committee of paid workers. They do everything they can to 
help people in need or to let them know where they can 
get relief. The new buildings are only four years old and 
they are well equipped; but these people have worked for 
years with inadequate equipment and made themselves a 
valuable unit in the community. There is a church attached 
to the centre, but every effort is made to be quite clear 
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about motive. No one must feel that he will get more help 
if he comes to church. People are helped because they are 
in need. 


The ‘Goodwill Factory’ 

Attached to the institution is also a ‘Goodwill Factory\ 
This is a remarkable work. From hundreds of families in 
the city, sacks of unwanted things—from broken sewing 
machines to old magazines, shoes and clothes—are col¬ 
lected. This junk comes in a steady stream by means of 
sacks left in each of the houses and collected whenever full. 
Larger pieces of junk are collected when required. All this 
material is dealt with by a team of workers, who are dis¬ 
abled and unemployable outside. Broken, torn and worn 
things are repaired, then sold. This provides work for the 
disabled and cheap goods for a poor neighbourhood. The 
factory looks rather a mess at present, but the flow of work 
goes on paying the wages of the employees from the sale of 
goods. The supervisor is paid by the Methodist Church and 
some machinery is given as a gift. Not many of these people 
come to the church, but Earl Smith is content to do the 
work to help the people. 


Montevideo—From many Angles 

I had a huge lunch—an Uruguayan dish containing all 
kinds of boiled meats with vegetables. I shall not risk it 
again but it was tasty! 

This afternoon Mr Puch took me round the town. We 
drove along the miles of beach and saw Montevideo from 
many angles. It is a really beautiful city. Out in the River 
Plate lie the infamous islands of Flores, where political 
prisoners used to be taken. In the distance the mountains 
of Uruguay were dimly outlined: Montes de l’Est, I think 
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they called them. The sea was rough, with a reddish brown 
colour, until the sun came out and tried to turn it blue. 
We walked along the beach alone. In summer the beaches 
are crowded, but this is the depth of winter, with a winter 
cold in the air. I got the feel of Montevideo as I talked with 
Puch about its government. It is a democracy, honouring 
Artigas, whose plans are still published as a serious guide 
to democratic government. Uruguay is governed by a 
council of nine, made up of members of different parties. 
There is no president or ruling party. It sounds excellent 
theoretically, but most people seem to think it does not 
work well in practice. It has no responsible political party 
which can take credit or blame. I think there is likely to be 
some political change. 


With the Seventh Day Adventists 

After our tour we called in at the Adventist church and 
met Mr Weber. The Seventh Day Adventists are probably 
the largest evangelical group in Uruguay and it was import¬ 
ant to meet them, especially as I had not seen them in 
Buenos Aires. They keep the seventh day holy, instead of 
Sunday, and they are fundamentalists. Puch tells me that 
they are the best distributors of the Bible in Uruguay. In 
Buenos Aires I found a certain resentment against them and 
they have been kept off the Bible Society committee too 
long. They have great respect for Bible Society work and 
every year a collection is taken in all their churches for it. 
They print a lot of literature and circulate it with the 
Scriptures. It is interesting to observe that they take up 
much the same attitude to Jehovah’s Witnesses as the other 
churches do to them. I wonder who the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
make faces at over the Advent question! Mr Weber is a 
Russian by birth but his mother tongue is German and we 
used this when I discovered it. 

The Adventist School is situated about 30-40 km. from 
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the centre of Montevideo, and is in another ‘ departemento \ 
We went there by car and I was interested to see how far 
the city spread. Even after we had crossed a little stream, 
which they told me was the limit of Montevideo, we still 
had a built-up area. The school has pleasant grounds and 
is spacious, but I thought it was in a bad state of repair and 
very cold. Mr Rhys—a Welshman whose family comes from 
Patagonia—greeted us and all the children held a little 
service in the Assembly Hall. Then I spoke to them about 
the power of the Bible in time of persecution. They listened 
well although they must have been very cold, and after¬ 
wards the head girl interviewed me for a report for the 
school magazine. We had supper late and then drove back 
to the hotel. 


Uruguayan History 

This morning Mr Puch continued to instruct me in 
Uruguayan history. I was shown the wonderful Carreta 
memorial—an exact copy of the covered wagon drawn by 
six bullocks and with the owner riding his horse. The whole 
monument seems to strain forward and depicts the spirit 
of the pioneer days when this was the only method of trans¬ 
port. I learned new dates, right up until the newer consti¬ 
tution was written in 1917. This separated Church and 
State. 1934 saw something like a dictatorship for seven 
years. Then came uncertainties and celebrations—the 1830 
Centenary, etc.—until the present system of a council of 
nine was devised about four years ago. By the way, a 
Roman Catholic priest called Larranaga helped Artigas draw 
up the constitution in 1830. He was a very liberal priest 
and one of the few approved of in Uruguay. After a few 
more glimpses at the historical monuments in a cold but 
sunny Montevideo, we made three short visits. 
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Three Short Visits 

First, to the Adventist Centre for South America. There 
I had a tour round and was right royally welcomed. They 
seemed thoroughly nice people, well organized and know¬ 
ing the job. In fact they seemed more concerned with the 
organization of the church than with its purpose, and were 
removed from the local scene. 

We hurried along the road after that visit to see a Baptist 
church. It is one of the larger ones with 120 members and 
a Sunday School of 80-100. The minister, Mr Barclay, was 
not there, but his wife and small son received us and showed 
us round the premises, giving details of the work. There are 
only twenty Baptist churches in Uruguay—most of them 
in towns—and this one is typical of a good town church. 
It was simple but well built with a wall baptistry like those 
I had seen in Brazil, with glass in front and a wall picture 
behind. Apparently this style is also growing in the USA, 
except that there the picture hangs even higher on the wall. 
Apart from a flourishing Sunday School this church also has 
a daily Kindergarten which gives the church wide contacts 
with the neighbourhood. Mrs Barclay seemed very friendly, 
and her Spanish was really good. I admire the way American 
women settle down in odd places and really seem to belong. 

We also made a lightning trip to a hospital which is being 
built here. It is an evangelical enterprise and very ambitious. 
I expect it will be for all who need it—at first it will have 
fifty beds, expanding later—but the cost and responsibility 
will be borne by the evangelical churches of the town. A 
really co-operative effort. 

As we drove to the Instituto Crandon I noticed several 
anti-Jewish slogans. There are many Jews in Montevideo 
and I hope anti-semitism is not too strong. It is an ugly 
thing. At the Institute I met Mr and Mrs Odell and their 
two children. They are a lovely family and I enjoyed lunch¬ 
ing with them. Their home is in the Institute which Mr 
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Odell directs and they have made it a very hospitable and 
happy corner. Both Mr and Mrs Odell were at the Amster¬ 
dam Youth Conference in 1939 and I was amused to see 
photographs of the period. After lunch Mrs Pennington, the 
head of the girls' side, came in to coffee and we talked about 
religious education in England and Uruguay. The situation 
is so different that there is hardly any comparison. Later I 
met a group of the teachers on the same subject. They have 
to face a nominally Catholic people, with no knowledge of 
the Bible at all. They want to give good religious instruction 
and they are a Methodist Mission: their problem is to know 
how far to go in influencing the pupils at the school. They 
do not think it is their job to make Methodists of all their 
children, but they do want to give a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible. I felt that the teachers favoured an educational 
rather than an evangelistic programme. 

Later in the afternoon we toured round the school—or 
rather, schools, because there are two—and I saw what 
John Mackay meant when he said that this is the most 
important educational institution in South America. The 
buildings are lovely and the children seem to have a 
thorough educational course. 



3 August-6 August 1937 

Among the Mountains in Santiago 

I am now in Bill Austin’s home surrounded by mountains 
as impressive as the Alps and much higher. The weather 
has been kind and I have seen the Andes in a blue sky. 
This is the first time in this continent that I have been 
carried away by the natural beauty. Ever since I saw the 
snowy peaks ahead of us when I was in the ’plane, until 
the light faded a few minutes ago, I have been unable to 
take my eyes off those mountains. The flight was fantastic. 
First, the peaks appeared on the horizon and half an hour 
later we were flying over or rather among the Andes—some 
of the peaks are higher than we were flying. One peak is 
23,000 feet, and the depth of the range is also impressive. 
We must have been flying over it for twenty minutes. 
Santiago is surrounded by mountains. There is a coastal 
range between the city and the sea. In fact, almost the 
whole of Chile lies like a thin ribbon of comparatively low 
land between the Andes and the long coastal range. The 
south is wet and rainy and cold, mostly islands as you can 
see from the map. Bill, who used to be a missionary in that 
area, says that the annual rainfall is 300 inches or more— 
and it always feels like more. The map rather suggests that 
the rain has washed the country away into a series of 
islands. In the north are the great nitrate mines, deposits of 
salts left from the drying-up of the sea. Those nitrate 
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deposits were once Chile’s wealth, hence ‘ Chile saltpetre ’, 
but synthetic nitrate has replaced it. Copper at present tries 
to take its place, but a fall in the price of copper causes 
great hardships. There are attempts to balance this unstable 
economy with small industries in and around Santiago, 
which now has a million and a half people. The north also 
contains a lot of desert. (I was surprised to find how much 
of Argentina was desert.) I have seen some small farming 
around Santiago and climbing up into the foothills of the 
Andes, but I understand that the best farming land is a little 
south of here, mostly in the middle, and is mainly in the 
hands of Bavarians. In Buenos Aires I ran into an election, 
in Santiago I have run into an epidemic of Asiatic ’flu. They 
say that 75- per cent of the people arc hit by it and that 
one in five is at present in bed. I can well believe it. 


More Forms! 

I have not really done very much today except talk with 
Bill Austin and visit Mr Brackenridge, his predecessor. Bill 
met me at the airport and we went into town to check my 
ticket, and then I discovered that I would need an exit 
permit to leave Chile and a tourist card to accompany my 
visa for Peru. So, more forms and two dollars to pay, in 
American currency! Moving about in this continent is very 
complicated. I had time only to glance at the town as we 
made our way to the post office and to Bill Austin’s home. 
It is a good city and quite large, with some pleasant squares, 
and a Museo de Bellas Artes that looks impressive. Bill lives 
quite a long way out of the town in a good residential area, 
and with a magnificent view of the Andes from many of 
his windows. He is an American and has not been long in 
Santiago. He worked as a missionary in Chile, so I can get 
nearly all my information here, in pleasant surroundings, 
and with very good company. 
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The Diverse Activity of the Churches 

The churches here are diverse in activity. The largest, 
liveliest and noisiest are the Pentecostals. They seem to have 
been started by a Methodist missionary called Hoover, who 
quarrelled with his Board. After his death two leaders dis¬ 
agreed about the succession and split the movement. Jose 
Gomez took off the Evangelical Pentecostals and Manuel 
Umana took the Methodist Pentecostals. The latter are the 
noisier. Now neither mission receives help from abroad and 
both are very national. They approve all kinds of mission¬ 
aries. Their funds come from freewill offerings of the con¬ 
gregations and they are growing rapidly. The Southern Bap¬ 
tists are also strong here, but too busy to co-operate. The 
Methodists are not very active. The Brethren have a very 
small cause. 


A Veaceful Weekend 

This is a nice peaceful weekend, and I am having ample 
time to talk with Bill Austin. This morning I was taken to 
the Baptist church—one of many here—the newest one, 
with a huge cross and Bible standing as symbols of the 
Faith. They are attractively done in rounded stones, and 
make part of the entrance. I went first to Sunday School and 
sat in a class where a Syrian was teaching a small group of 
men the meaning of the Book of Ruth. He was a good 
teacher, using a map and giving excellent background 
material. He used the official booklet but he had obviously 
prepared himself well. I am still surprised to see middle-aged 
and old men in the Sunday School. Across from us in the 
church an old woman was instructing a women's class. 
Somewhere else in the three-storey building were the 
children and young people. 

Two of the missionaries ran us home in their car, an 
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English one. They seem very much alive to the needs of the 
area. They told me that there are twelve Southern Baptist 
churches in Santiago and a few other types of Baptist. I 
was glad to hear that there is a missionary club here, of 
all denominations, meeting once a month for fellowship. 
There are no effective councils of churches here and it is 
difficult to find a group cutting across denominations. The 
question of study groups in Chile has been in my mind ever 
since I arrived. It is such a long country that I don’t think 
I am going to get out of Santiago. 

The sun then tempted me out, and I walked towards the 
Andes. It was a wonderful walk, and I spent an hour and 
three-quarters over it. As I walked out of Santiago to Apo- 
quindo the Andes opened out and I could see vistas of snow- 
covered mountains in many directions. With a blue sky it 
was lovely, and the Andes gradually faded into the mists. 
There were orange orchards on one side of the road and 
this is the orange season. Most gardens have their own 
orange and grapefruit trees. Outside the town are some very 
poor houses, some stone, some wood, but all falling to 
pieces. The people are Indian. Daffodils and narcissi are in 
bloom—and it is midwinter. They have flowers all the year 
round. I felt much better after that walk, as it quietened my 
mind and gave me time to digest my varied impressions. 
Chile is still not clear but the strong Indian element is an 
important factor. Mrs Austin has an Indian girl as maid 
and she seems a silent creature. She is an evangelical, but 
can scarcely read. Literacy is low here. 


A Ventecostal Meeting 

Eventually I turned my eyes from the Andes as they 
faded into the darkness, and sought an equally remarkable 
sight: a Pentecostal meeting. Bill took me out to the indus¬ 
trial area of the town, where Gomez has his church: Evan¬ 
gelical Pentecostal. It is a huge building, seating 1,500 and 
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plans are in hand to enlarge it. When we arrived groups 
were marching on the church from different directions. 
Eleven groups had been holding open-air meetings in 
different parts of the town, and they returned, singing and 
marching a little raggedly into the church. They all threw 
themselves on their knees at the altar rail and cried aloud 
‘Gloria dios’. It seemed noisy and untidy at first; but soon 
I realized that this was genuine uninhibited worship. Many 
of the people were pure Indian in type and all were poor. 
They held up their hands to heaven and all prayed aloud. 
As one group cleared from the rail, another marched in and 
went through the same process. Then we waited and one 
woman with a loud voice started off a hymn which some 
took up. There are no musical instruments. Then suddenly 
in marched the storm troopers! They were vigorous young 
men who had had their own open-air meeting and later 
formed the choir. They marched in perfect formation and 
divided into two files at the altar rail. They too prostrated 
themselves and cried out. After this, the service began. Most 
of the young men were now in the choir gallery and they 
produced the only piece of disciplined singing. At least 1,000 
people were there and more came in as the service began. 
Bill and I were taken on to the platform with two young 
missionaries who had come to report back of their work in 
Bolivia. In the centre sat Gomez. He was quiet and con¬ 
trolled, announcing hymns and speakers with moderation, 
but allowing the meeting to go its own way. Two women 
shrieked from time to time, and some came up to the altar 
rail to prostrate themselves and pray aloud, regardless of 
whether anyone was speaking or not. The choir, without 
any instrument, led us in the singing of a Psalm and in the 
middle a woman shrieked ‘Gracias Dios’. The even singing 
did not heed the interruption. Most of the singing was good, 
but a bit out of tune and slow in tempo. Prayers were 
always said kneeling and everybody prayed aloud at the 
same time. I could see that here was a great congregation 
eager to worship God, but no one led them or taught them. 
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I spoke, urging them to read the Bible for themselves and 
telling them how. The speeches were trivial—story inter- 
spersed with ‘Gloria Dios, Gracias Dios'. It was all so thin 
and disappointing. This movement holds the future of Latin 
America in its hands. No church is appealing to the people 
like the Pentecostals and they are throwing away an oppor¬ 
tunity. They are not able to teach the people who come to 
them. They know how to meet the people, they have 
retained all the primitive, harmless side of the Catholic 
religion in this country. In no other church (except RC 
and Pentecostal) do you see people on their knees abandoned 
to worship. But, without teaching, where will all this lead? 
Gomez was very friendly. He presented me with a hand¬ 
some copy of their hymnbook, which I was glad to have 
because there are some native hymns in it and the intro¬ 
duction has a summary of the Faith. Gomez took us home 
in his wagon, together with four of his twelve children. 
When I asked him about Bible study he was distinctly 
embarrassed. I think he realized the criticism, but he is 
unable to do anything about it. The movement is still grow¬ 
ing. He has men all over the country and in Bolivia and 
Peru as well. There is enthusiasm, power and growth, but 
the shell is hollow. 


Link Between Church and Social Centre 

Alberto Carcamo, the Bible Society accountant, took 
me out this morning and helped with my flimsy Spanish, 
which made some progress under his guidance. I went 
first to the Methodist church in the same area as the 
Pentecostal I visited last night. It is a social centre, church 
and Bible Institute all side by side. We began in the 
church and met the Chilean pastor. Dr Samuel Araya. We 
talked in Spanish and English. I gathered from him that 
one of the problems is the link between church and social 
centre. The connection with the Bible Institute is good, and 
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some of the students act as assistant pastors, preachers or 
Sunday School teachers. It is a big church—350 members— 
but Araya would like to see it as evangelical as the Pente- 
costals, whose outreach he envies. We discussed the prob¬ 
lem of the Pentecostals—their lack of co-operation and, 
even more, their lack of Bible teaching. He agreed that the 
churches should try to contain this movement. The Metho¬ 
dists have a special concern, because they are the great edu¬ 
cationalists here and also because in Chile the Pentecostals 
come from there. I went round the Institute with Dr 
William Jones, an American who told me that the students 
all do one basic year together and then divide according to 
whether they are to be pastors or teachers. Many are being 
trained to teach in the Methodist schools in the rural areas. 
I also saw part of the social centre, which is a lively, well- 
staffed place, designed to meet the special needs of an 
industrial area. They have a kindergarten of 90-100 children, 
chosen according to the need of the parents, and 75 per cent 
self-supporting. This is really a good service to the com¬ 
munity and, as in Montevideo, it is to serve and not to fill 
the church. Araya obviously thinks it should be a little 
more evangelical. 


Browsing in the Bookshops 

We had a sandwich lunch at Bible House and afterwards 
I browsed among some bookshops. There is a book market 
here in Santiago which looks very impressive at first sight. 
It is big, but not too well arranged. There are many 
children’s books, detective novels, etc., and most of the 
stalls are thoroughly mixed. I saw a few books of interest, 
noted how many translations there were (even Mary Webb’s 
Gone to Earth) but bought nothing. Then Alberto Carcamo 
took me to the YMCA to have a haircut. We had a look 
round the Y afterwards, which is where the Bible Society 
had its centre for many years. We were more or less turned 
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out on none too friendly terms! The Y has become very 
secular and is at present trying to raise money for a new 
building. In so far as the churches have any workers there 
they are usually Methodists, but the whole place seems to be 
a non-religious social centre of somewhat inferior quality. 

When we returned to the Casa Biblica we found two 
Anglicans waiting for us—the chaplain of the English 
church and Douglas Milmine, the missionary in Temuco. It 
was Milmine I wanted to talk with. He told me enough to 
make me regret not going to Temuco, where the population 
is ten per cent keen evangelical and where the Anglicans 
have their mission. We had hardly finished our talks when 
Robert Moore arrived. He is a veteran Southern Baptist 
missionary, also from Temuco, who wrote a most important 
book Viety and Voverty in Chile , about ten years ago. He 
took us out to tea and I had a good initial discussion with 
him. I am going to read his book tonight and discuss further 
with him at lunch tomorrow. 


Training Teachers for Rural Schools 

My first visit was to the Sweet Institute for a talk to the 
students. As Bill Austin lives a long way out of Santiago 
and transport is not good, we asked them to pick us up 
about 9.30 a.m. 

The jeep called, driven by a young American called 
Walter White Hurst—Dr Jones was at the dentist. It was 
loaded up with a friend, a desk and a stool, leaving room 
for one passenger in a backless seat. We were two ! How¬ 
ever, we got in and sat most uncomfortably while the 
friend at the back gave yard by yard comments to the 
driver on how to drive. ‘ You can go faster here. There are 
never any police about. Slow up at the bridge, there is 
always lots of traffic. Give them all right of way—they 
probably haven’t any brakes, etc.’ We reached the Sweet 
Institute with no broken bones, though several felt bent. 
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There I met about twenty students. They are mostly 
training to be teachers in rural schools, although some are 
planning to be pastors and others hoping to be pastors’ 
wives. 


An Indictment of the Roman Catholic Church 

We had lunch with Robert C. Moore, and as I had read 
his book last night I was ready with lots of questions. Like 
most of the evangelicals I have met so far, Moore was for 
many years in the south, in Temuco, and I am sorry I never 
got down there. Bill Austin was there and Douglas Milmine 
still is. It has been the real centre of evangelical life from 
the beginning. Headquarters are now tending to move to 
Santiago, but the population of Temuco is still ten per cent 
Protestant. The book is an indictment of the Roman 
Catholic Church for its effect upon the population of Chile, 
and it is convincing. Moore knows Chile as well as anyone 
and has watched its development for forty or more years. 
He is not a fanatic and is prepared to be fair to the RCs, 
but the case is a terrible one against them. I understand 
that a great deal is now being done, especially by the 
Catholics in the USA, to clean up the Church, but still much 
more is needed. His book was written mostly about fifteen 
years ago, but the historical part still stands and it has had 
good reviews in Chilean liberal papers. It has not appeared 
in Spanish and is out of print in English too. The part which 
roused most of my questions was the last chapter, on ‘ Chile 
Today’. The dates leading up to that are: 1920, first general 
election which put Arturo Alessandri in as President; 1925, 
separation of Church and State; 1938, Pedro Aguirre Corda 
as President. He died in 1942 and was succeeded by Juan 
Antonio Rios. That was as far as the book went. The Presi¬ 
dent today is Ibanez, an old, one-time dictator, now pushed 
about by different groups, supported by many varying and 
opposing interests. He will not be elected again next year. 
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We had a long talk also about the politics of Chile. Robert 
Moore said in his book that the balance of power was in the 
hands of the Socialists and that is still largely true; but the 
CDU (the Catholic party) is gaining ground and is likely to 
win the Presidential election next year, with Frei as Presi¬ 
dent. The Socialist strength seems to be in the towns and 
it should be growing, but there are so many divided splinter 
parties that it fails to gain control for long. There is a good 
Liberal party, but again in the towns. The country is still 
‘ the old reactionary, strongly Catholic ’ conservatism: even 
now the rural areas vote by farms. Especially in the wine 
areas the people are still, as in the days of Spain, governed 
and kept in subjection by wine and the confessional. The 
seal of the confessional does not seem to be respected in 
Chile. Although there is a most expensive social service in 
Chile (it costs 41 per cent of everyone’s income) the health 
services are terrible. Most of the money seems to be spent 
on pensions. In most government services you can retire 
with a pension after 20 or 25 years’ service, when you may 
be no more than 40! The result is that half the country is 
idle and the other half is paying them, which leaves little 
for health or education. When Moore wrote his book, he 
could say that only 61 out of 10,000 children find an 
elementary education, i.e. up to the age of 13 or 14. Now, 
he says, the situation is worse. The Catholic Church still 
only controls a small minority of the people. He wrote that 
6 per cent of the men and 14 per cent of the women went 
to Mass, but now things have improved. Yet the Protestant 
community has also grown from 60,000 to 300,000, and is 
still growing rapidly. 

Robert Moore has seen agriculture neglected in Chile and 
watched the drift into the towns: Santiago has a population 
of one and a half million. The result is that Chile has to 
import food and she is becoming industrialized to pay for 
it. The government is worried and is prepared to finance 
any school anybody will start in a village. All you have 
to do is collect twenty children or more and the govern- 
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ment will pay teachers’ salaries according to the size of 
the class. The Methodists are going in on this, but even 
more the Roman Catholics, who bring in nuns, pay them 
nothing and turn their salaries into vast school buildings. 
There is a Catholic revival going on. Moore says the 
separation of Church and State has greatly aided this 
development. 

After this long conversation we went to see about Bill 
Austin’s car and called on John Parker. He too has been in 
Temuco, but he has had seven years in Santiago as well, 
where he is minister of the First Baptist Church. At first this 
church was in the market area and has now moved to a new 
building in a rather better area. Both the building and the 
position have changed the character of the congregation, 
and he now has a much higher class of people, though a 
work still goes on in the market area. He took me sight¬ 
seeing and we visited all the important spots, and from the 
heights above saw the plan of the city and the position of 
the twelve or thirteen Baptist churches. There is a gap in the 
centre, but otherwise most of the main areas are covered, 
and I understand that the work is going steadily, but slowly. 
The impetus of the Baptists seems to be missing and I fancy 
they are becoming too respectable. Their organization also 
seems to me too much like the pattern of a Southern Bap¬ 
tist work in Virginia and too little adapted to the actual 
situation. Perhaps this is due to the bewilderment of San¬ 
tiago, and I must confess that I found it more difficult than 
the other cities I have visited. There seems to be a shadow 
over the city, which at first I thought was the influenza. 
I suspect it is the political situation coupled with an absurd 
control of currency. While Chile boasts herself the most 
democratic country in South America and while Robert 
Moore could say twelve yeare ago that she is well on the 
way to political maturity, I feel the shadow of a dictator 
coming over the land. It is like Germany in the early ’30s. 
I should not be surprised to find a very different regime 
in Chile next year. There is an unusual lethargy and hope- 
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lessness about the place. The country is ripe for a Fascist 
plucking. 

We also went to Lourdes today. In Santiago they have 
built a huge church and an imitation grotto, an exact model 
of Lourdes, where miracles are also performed and crutches 
hang on the wall. I found it all rather horrible. It is one 
thing to have a healing shrine in Europe, based upon the 
spiritual experience of a girl; but quite another to trade on 
this with an imitation grotto. The whole thing is a fake. 


En Route to Lima 

Today was spent mostly in travelling from Santiago to 
Lima. As we left Santiago it was cold and cloudy, and the 
Andes were lost in mist. Later they appeared standing out 
clearly on the right, with the pure blue of the Pacific on the 
left. Chile is a narrow strip of land, 4,000 miles long, 
between the mountains and the sea. There are occasional 
fertile valleys, but the country looks pretty arid. While the 
north is desert the south is almost washed away by rain. 
We flew over this northern desert. Most of it is sand but 
the mountains are harder in outline and between them the 
contours suggest great rivers and lakes. Once, they were 
just that and now they have dried up. Others were lagoons 
of salt water and they have dried to produce the famous 
nitrate deposits. We flew over these, and also over some 
copper mines, another source of Chile’s wealth—but it 
takes a war to put up the prices! Chile is economically 
most unstable. Her agriculture is neglected because there 
are not enough rural schools. After a fantastic flight weav¬ 
ing in and out of mountains we crossed a dazzling white 
sea of salt, and the mountains looked black beside it. Before 
that we flew for many miles of desert and arid mountain. 
It looked like a dead world—the mountains of the moon. 
I have never seen anything so empty. 

We wove in and out of mountains until we came to a 
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cultivated plateau, high up and very flat. On its side was 
La Paz, spread like butter over a hollow that seemed to be 
scooped out with a giant spoon. It is the highest capital in 
the world. The airport is on the plateau above it and is 
well over 13,000 feet. The giant mountains of 20-23 
thousand feet around it do not seem so large from that 
height. We landed at La Paz and had half an hour in the 
sunshine. A llama was tethered at the airport to show us 
the characteristic animal of Bolivia. He was a beautiful 
specimen, proud like the Incas who once ruled over that 
area, and in the fields around were other llamas. They are 
useful animals—beasts of burden, providers of wool, and 
edible. Paul Young greeted me at the airport—he had been 
in the jungle since our conference at Rio and was on his 
way back to Ecuador. I felt the effect of the height and it 
made me quite dizzy. We took off and had an even more 
lovely flight to Lima. One of the great sights was Lake 
Titicaca—the highest lake in the world. It is over 13,000 
feet up and is huge—100 miles long, I think. It seems 
strange to see this immense stretch of water, right up in 
the mountains. Rivers flow into it but it does not overflow 
because evaporation about matches intake. The air could 
not have been clearer. The lake is really lovely and is sur¬ 
rounded by some of the highest mountains in the world. 
All told, a memorable flight and, despite the magnificent 
scenery, I was able to finish the book on Simon Bolivar and 
the Independence of Spanish America. 



7 August-1 3 August 1957 

An Introduction to Lima Society 

John Twentyman and I settled into a flat and then 
Roy Madsen, who has now left for Panama and New York 
and who is a keen Rotarian, kindly took us along to the 
Rotary Club dinner at Minaflores, a suburb of Lima. It was 
a good introduction to Lima society, and to those I am not 
likely to meet in my church contacts. It was the usual 
mixed crowd of bankers, lawyers and all professions. The 
speaker was a Brigadier and he gave us a rousing talk on 
the army, its relations to the civil population and an excur¬ 
sion into history. I was glad that I had read Bolivar’s story 
on the ’plane, as it helped me to follow the talk. They were 
nice people. On one side I had a Mr Tindale from Plymouth 
and on the other a friendly lieutenant in the Peruvian army, 
who was most patient with my stumbling Spanish. There 
were representatives from Brazil, Colombia and many other 
places. Such a dinner is held, every Wednesday evening, in 
the Country Club in this fashionable and prosperous suburb. 


A Meeting of Baptist Missionaries 

After checking my air ticket and making sure that I had 
all the necessary documents for getting out of this country 
and into the next, John took me to see the Baptists. They 
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were having a meeting of all their missionaries and I just 
joined in. It was a very enjoyable and quite informal meet¬ 
ing, at which six missionaries and their wives were discuss¬ 
ing their work in Peru. They at once and most kindly 
dropped what they were doing to listen to what I had to 
say. They are one of the nicest groups of people that I have 
met so far—all young and several of them new on the field. 
They were quick to discuss new ideas and ready to listen 
to my impressions, and I think they found the discussion 
as refreshing as I did. They had been working on some 
technical details of their mission and my rude interruption 
gave them a chance to take a broader look at their work. 
I felt quite free to share with them my impressions of 
Brazil and Argentina, and they told me freely of their work. 
We discussed one of the really big problems here: how far 
we should impose a North American or European standard 
of conduct on Latin American churches. The attitude to 
divorce and living with more than one woman, the stan¬ 
dards of honesty and the view of work, all are illustrations, 
of a big difference between societies. I commented that 
national pastors were tending to look and behave like men 
from the USA. There are two sides to this nationalism: a 
resentment that the missionaries seem to be in control on 
the one hand, and on the other an assumption that the 
missionaries’ culture is the best. We went into all this and 
I learnt a good deal incidentally about the Baptist work. 
They came here in 19^0 (i.e. Southern Baptists). There were 
several other Baptist groups here before, including German 
Baptists, but they have remained small. This Southern Bap¬ 
tist Mission has five churches, three of which are in Lima; 
and later I saw them all. 

At Minaflores the church is run by one of the mission¬ 
aries. It is a beautiful building, with space for more, and 
a school attached which takes children up to what we call 
secondary level, with about 100 children in the day school. 
The church has 52 members, but I noticed that the board 
showed 113 at Sunday School, with 30 in their 4 AnnenosL 
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The premises are good for teaching, and the baptistry is 
the picture on the wall type. The second church is in Leense, 
a working-class suburb, the most heavily populated in Lima. 
It is a rented hall and again there is a school attached. A 
piece of land has been bought nearby and it looks big 
enough to put up a first-class unit. This church has sixteen 
members. The third is an old house. I heard with horror 
that they intended pulling it down to build a new church, 
but difficulties have made that impossible so far. I hope 
they don’t. It is a lovely house and would make a perfect 
centre for chaplaincy work among students. 


The Methodists Concentrate on Education 

Part of the afternoon I spent with Pedro Gonzalez, the 
accountant at the Bible Society. He has been here a long 
time and knows the situation well. We discussed mostly 
Methodists. There are a number of Methodist churches in 
Lima, including a big one in Minaflores (which Gonzalez 
attends) and one in the industrial suburb of Leense. There 
is also one out at the port, Callas, and another at Huancayo, 
which I shall probably see on Sunday. They are scattered 
throughout the country: Tarma, Oranya, Goyarquisgo, 
Pisca, lea, Chincha, etc. The climate of Peru is so varied 
that these places cover the whole range. It is dull and 
rainy here in Lima almost all winter, but twenty miles out 
and up the hill the sun shines all the year round. It is cool 
here because the Humboldt current from the Antarctic laps 
the shore, otherwise temperature depends on height, not 
on location. Even Ecuador can be cool. Looking at the map 
it is difficult to believe that Bogota can be cool, but they 
tell me it is. The Methodists concentrate on education; every 
church has a school attached, but they have difficulties with 
finding teachers. The strategy of these schools is to attract 
children to an interest in the teachers and the church. 
Religion is not taught in the normal curriculum, but there 
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are extra-curriculum lessons which children may attend if 
they wish. The schools obviously feed the Sunday School 
and also provide education for Protestant children who do 
not wish to come under intensive Roman Catholic influence. 
The Methodist High School for Girls is the best in the town. 
They have certainly concentrated on education. 


The Veruvian Evangelical Church 

Even larger than the Methodists is the Peruvian Evangel¬ 
ical Church (IEP), influenced, if not set up, by John Ritchie. 
I have not seen much of its work yet, but I visited its Bible 
Institute today and met Alfred Bell, an Irishman who runs 
the physical side of it—he sees the students do some manual 
work and tries to make the market garden pay. His wife 
does some teaching in the Institute. It is situated well out 
of Lima, and as we drove out there I saw the squatters on 
the edge of the town, more securely built in than most 
squatters, but poor and under bad conditions with no drains 
or water. The Institute obviously has its difficulties, especi¬ 
ally since the World Missionary Alliance broke away. They 
are building and plan to take more and more students, but 
their difficulty is placing them: the churches have not yet 
learnt to pay for their ministers. The course seems good but 
many students must worry about their future. The Peruvian 
Evangelical Church seems to be Presbyterian in church 
government and Baptist in practice and doctrine. It seems 
very shaky to me, and inclined to be nationalist, but I have 
not seen enough to judge. Lima continues to impress me 
with its lovely old buildings, its fine squares and its open 
spaces. 


The Assemblies of God 

This morning we called on David Scott and discussed the 
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work of the Assemblies of God. I was greatly impressed. 
They seem to have kept their Pentecostal zeal and added to 
it a firm Bible training. They are growing as rapidly as 
any and paying great attention to training in Bible study. 
They came here as early as 1920 but it was not until after 
the war that they really got organized. Effectively they have 
really been in Peru for about ten years. They have about 
thirty Assemblies in Lima, nineteen of which are fully 
operating with pastors and full-scale work. They are grow¬ 
ing through prayer meetings in the homes, for every mem¬ 
ber is expected to be an evangelist and to be ready to start 
a group wherever he can. This is the best I have seen since 
the Baptists of Parana. If they can keep their solid Bible 
study—and I think they will—they have a great future in 
Peru. They have a good Bible Institute which is moving up 
to one hundred strong, where students do a three-year 
course and some of them become pastors while others go 
back to their secular work, but remain in the Assembly as 
trained Sunday School teachers. They have about fifty 
pastors. They have a ‘printing shop’ and circulate their 
own denominational papers, and I suggested they print 
daily passages for reading in their papers, which David 
Scott thought a good idea. In return he suggested a Spanish 
translation of the Bible reading-chart put out by the ABS. 
The Assemblies mostly hold monthly communion services 
and there is a dignity of worship lacking in some other 
Pentecostal forms. However, they are Pentecostal and I 
understand they keep the uninhibited worship and free par¬ 
ticipation. I have just been reading an article by Eugene 
Nida on ‘Mariology in Latin America’. His observations, 
though not his theories, correspond to mine, and I shall 
try to discuss this with him in New York. He believes, as 
I do, that only these Pentecostals have seriously dealt with 
the factors that appeal to the Latin American in Roman 
Catholic worship. They alone seem to be really indigenous 
and they alone attract the simple and poor people in large 
numbers. If the Assemblies of God can continue to do this 
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and instruct in Bible knowledge, they hold the future of 
Latin America in their hands. 

We also went to a pottery and saw the work done by 
hand at every stage. It is a pity that European competition 
is squeezing out this little pottery. The people working are 
mostly Indians and their designs are characteristic. I had 
time also to admire the Pacific Ocean. I like Lima. 


More Thoughts on the IE? 

This afternoon I had a visitor from the IEP, Sr Munoz, 
who is pastor of the first church in Lima. (I must read John 
Ritchie’s book.) The IEP seems to have failed to become 
the evangelical church, but it is important. It has five 
churches in Lima, with four annexes (or committees as they 
call them), and several in different parts of the country. 
Munoz is very pleasant and he was able to explain the 
usual pattern of development, but I did not get the impres¬ 
sion of real life. However, this may not be fair. I shall 
probably write later about this church when I have studied 
it more closely. There are good thorough Sunday Schools 
and I gather that there are some house groups; the members 
are mostly middle-class. They are most anxious to co¬ 
operate and would like to see all evangelical churches in 
one Peruvian Church. There is a touch of national pride 
about them. 


A Sense of History and Culture 

The rest of the afternoon I spent with Samuel Escoba, 
who had offered to take me to the museum. I met him just 
after four o’clock and we spent an hour and a half looking 
at Inca and pre-Inca remains. It was fascinating to see the 
results of so many archaeological expeditions and to learn 
something of the Indian culture prior to the Incas. This 
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long cultural history makes Peru much more stable than 
the other countries. Samuel is a teacher and full of ideas. 
His guidance around the museum was most helpful. I felt 
something really great about this nation, whose culture 
goes back into remote antiquity. We saw some beautiful 
designs on cloth, woven 1,000 BC and still keeping its 
colour. The designs are even more impressive. The develop¬ 
ment of expression, the advanced sense of plastic art are 
hardly equalled until you come to Picasso in our own day. 
All this was conquered and partly suppressed by the Incas, 
who in turn were brutally exterminated by the Spaniards, 
who in turn were thrown out by the Peruvians. This con¬ 
tinuous sense of history and culture makes Peru different 
from the other countries I have visited. You can feel it in 
the people. They are not a new nation, they are old and 
they have their own culture. Samuel explained a great deal 
of this to me as we sat over coffee and discussed how Peru 
could find some third way, neither communist nor 
American. I was back again with the Finns at Tampere. 
The world seeks a social justice without communism, and 
a prosperity without American domination. There is a 
nationalism here as in all Latin American countries, but it 
is less superficial here. It has been growing for 3,000 years. 

Samuel took me also to the bookshops, where I bought 
some of the many good books portraying Indian life. The 
key to this whole continent may well be Peru. It was the 
Spanish centre and still holds a cultural pre-eminence. 
Samuel Escoba taught me many things. He is a member of 
the Baptist church, but is throwing his reading very wide: 
John Bennett, Karl Barth, Andre Gide, etc., and I was glad 
to hear this. The churches will soon need national leaders 
of wide understanding, prepared to learn from those with 
whom they disagree theologically. 

Later I went to dinner with the American missionaries. 
They are mostly very new and fortunate to be of the same 
generation. They are devoted Christian people and prepared 
to make sacrifices—a very nice group, they bring the very 
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real spiritual wealth of the Southern Baptists of the USA 
to Peru, and they offer it freely. They realize that they have 
much to learn and Peru puzzles them. They do not want to 
betray their principles or the faith of the churches for 
which they came, but they are becoming aware of the need 
to grow from within the Peruvian culture. I think they have 
great things to do. We had a pleasant dinner party, with 
everybody present, even those wives who were not at the 
first meeting. I am impressed by the extent to which these 
intelligent women have also faced the problems of Peru. 


' The Chaff That The Wind Bloweth Away’ 

We left Lima at 6.30 a.m. by train, and went up to 16,000 
feet, through the most wonderful country. The clouds fell 
beneath us, the peaks came nearer and from time to time 
we saw Inca terraces and some more recent cultivation. In 
the steep mountain country it is necessary to bring all the 
earth up to a level and hold it there in terraces. The Incas 
did it and probably the Indian tribes before them. At first, 
the land looked very barren, with mines here and there to 
extract the immense mineral wealth from the hills. Then 
as we came into the main valley, still more than 10,000 feet 
up, we saw the llamas and the cultivated fields, some at 
precarious angles, the cows and sheep and pigs. We even 
saw horses threshing the wheat, and winnowing going on 
by means of throwing everything from the threshing into 
the wind, to blow away the chaff. 4 The chaff that the wind 
bloweth away/ Many scenes looked primitive and Biblical. 
The people were the mountain Indians, living in poverty 
and pretty well as serfs. No one seems to champion the 
Indian in his wretched poverty. All they do is sell him drink 
to keep him wretched. If I stay much longer in this country 
I shall become a communist! We are now 10,000 feet up, 
and John and I are going about like old men—one step at 
a time, not too quickly, everything quietly. 
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A Huge Fairy Cave 

Less than twenty miles out of Lima the train climbs above 
the clouds, which lie the winter long over Lima like a 
damp blanket, helping to put oip its TB rate. At 2,000 feet 
it is sunshine all the year round. There the mountains also 
begin to show their beauty. The train winds around them. 
There are some snow-covered peaks in the distance (in the 
Tropics you have to be 20,000 ft. high to keep snow). 
Mostly it is not the snow or the shape that gives beauty, 
but the multi-colours. The mountains are full of every kind 
of mineral. The green copper, the red iron, the purple ore 
which seems to be a mixture of antimony and iron, the 
slate-like lead and many others which I could not recognize. 
Mile after mile we worked up the Valley of Rimea, past 
whole mountains of mineral. It was like a huge fairy cave. 
At Oraya, surely the highest smelting furnace in the world, 
we saw the ore going in and lead ingots loaded on trucks 
to come down to the coast. In the midst of this almost 
empty world it seemed incongruous to find a Sheffield-like 
appearance. As we rose we passed through country where 
it is dangerous for Europeans to work at dawn or dusk. A 
fly, whose bite is nearly always fatal, comes out then. When 
the railway was being constructed workmen had to live 
lower down and go up to work after dawn, being careful 
to leave before dusk. The locals are immune. Discomfort 
comes on a little over 8,000 ft. At the top—nearly 16,000 
ft.—it can be very unpleasant. But for all the unpleasant¬ 
ness you cannot fail to be impressed by the majestic beauty 
of the landscape. 


The Civilization of the Incas 

All too few missionaries are working among the Indians, 
the descendants of the Incas and the pre-Inca Indians. 
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They still sow their crops in terraces down the side of the 
mountains, as the Incas did. At many points you can see the 
old Inca terraces scarring the mountain side, and once I saw 
the ruins of an old Inca city on the top of the mountain. 
How high these people lived! I can never admire the cruelty 
of the Spaniards who exterminated them, but one must 
admire the courage of those bloodthirsty men who went 
into the unknown Andes to conquer them. Pizarro went on 
horse over the Andes to Huancayo and he must have felt the 
altitude too. I began to admire Bolivar and San Martin and 
their men who went over these heights to fight for inde¬ 
pendence. A mountain pass can be a difficult thing to climb. 
The one animal who really seems to enjoy the altitude is 
the llama. We saw herds of these proud creatures, running 
about and apparently liking it better the higher they got. 
They are useful to the Indians, as beasts of burden, for their 
wool and, despite the law, also for their meat. It is illegal 
to sell llama meat because it is supposed to carry disease. 
No one can stop the Indians eating it: it is apparently 
delicious meat and the Indians do not have too much food. 
Many of them looked under-nourished. 


High Up In Huancayo 

This evening John and I walked gingerly through the 
streets, careful not to hurry too much. They were nearly 
empty and rather drab. The Catholic Church was open but 
empty. A little girl saw us enter, followed, did her devo¬ 
tions obviously before us, and came rapidly out, eyeing us 
hopefully. Was this childlike piety or simply another hope¬ 
ful appeal to tourists ? She did not stay in the church after 
we left. There is not much real piety here. Huancayo, with 
a population of about 70,000 and a large influx of Indians 
every Sunday, has only two Roman Catholic churches, 
which between them wouldn’t hold 1,000 and they are not 
full. At a generous estimate two per cent of the people go 
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to Mass. A strong evangelical church has a difficult, but 
wide open, field. It is a tragedy that there is not a better 
and stronger evangelical cause here. 

We felt better for a night’s sleep and much more able 
to cope with the altitude, but we still had to walk carefully 
and take one step at a time in our hotel. The slightest 
incline required a great deal of effort. We began with the 
market, besieged as soon as we emerged from the hotel by 
an army of little boys who wanted to clean our shoes, all 
protesting that they used pure ‘Nugget’. We had a better 
chance to see the Indians today because crowds of them 
come into Huancayo every week for the Sunday Fair. They 
bring in their handiwork and everything they can sell, and 
set up their stalls along the main road, which is closed to 
traffic for the purpose. Along side streets also they spread 
their wares, although the main street carries the bulk of the 
trade for the greater part of its length. Everything is for 
sale and the Indians themselves do quite a bit of buying. 
The local shops join in this Indian market and there is a 
riot of colour. It is partly angled at the tourists now, but 
the work is the work of the Indians, and prices are not 
too high. In the side streets we saw the dyes for sale, all 
natural dyes, and I was surprised to find such a wide range 
of colour. They love colours, and blend with the reckless¬ 
ness of Matisse. It is impossible to convey in words the 
atmosphere of this Indian market. A photograph would 
show the costumes, the funny hats and the loosely hung 
clothes, the babies on the backs of the women, the old 
faces of the children. It would have to be coloured to show 
the rich varieties of woven cloth. You would need hundreds 
of pictures to show the variety of stalls, from handfuls of 
grain to tourist bags. Even then the essential quality of 
belonging in Huancayo could not be conveyed. At this alti¬ 
tude, where men from the plain must move with care, these 
Indians belong. I could have spent all day peering at the 
curious things for sale and looking at this race of Indians. 
Their religion? A few of them went off to the Catholic 
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church, but not many would leave their stalls. I saw a 
number at the IEP in the evening, but most of them were 
up for a holiday. They chatted with each other, they ate 
together in the spirit of a party, they were out for the day. 
In the evening they went back to the hills, some of them 
already a little drunk. Even the making of money did not 
seem to be their chief concern. They had come to buy what 
they could not produce, sell what they had to spare and, 
most of all, to meet others. It was a social occasion of 
great importance to those who live scattered and isolated 
lives. They are mostly sun-worshippers still and one can 
understand why. At this height the sun is so obviously the 
source and sustainer of life. 


' By Schisms Rent Asunder ’ 

Our first visit was to the church of Juan Cueva, who had 
met us at the station on Saturday. He needs a word of 
explanation. At Huancayo there is an IEP, which is the 
central church of the whole area. Unfortunately, it has had 
a bad history. There has been quarrelling, division, scandal 
and personal resentment in one form or another for many 
years. The IEP is an indigenous church and it seemed won¬ 
derful a few years ago when they caught the vision of 
doing missionary work among the Indians of the jungle. 
One of those who caught that vision was Juan Cueva, a 
member for some years of the consistorium of the local 
church. He became enthusiastic beyond his brethren and 
built up a missionary society which soon challenged the 
local church, competing with it for funds and enthusiasm. 
Some new people thought they were joining a new church 
when they gave their support. There naturally grew up a 
division between the consistorium of the local church and 
Juan Cueva. There were faults on both sides, but I would 
judge that Cueva has behaved well throughout. Sometimes 
he has been a little too impetuous, but not often. The result 
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is disastrous. There are now two churches in the town: 
one in the name of the Church, the other in the name of 
the Missionary Society. Some efforts are being made to 
reconcile, but not yet with success. There is plenty of scope 
for two IEPs in Huancayo, but they should be linked. So 
far Cueva is trying not to enter into competition. He told 
me that only three people had come out with him and his 
family and that all the other people they had were their 
own converts. We attended his Sunday School and I fol¬ 
lowed his Bible Study of I Sam. i with great interest. It 
was good, carefully prepared and made a real attempt to 
involve his class. The Sunday School is small and has 
recently suffered attacks from Roman Catholic priests who 
have cautioned parents not to allow their children to go 
there. Roman Catholic teachers in the schools have taken 
this up and told the children that they must not go. The 
church began in January, grew fairly rapidly, especially 
among children, but has been reduced since April by this 
adverse attack. 4 The devil has been particularly active here 
since April/ said Cueva. However, the little rented house 
in which they meet was fairly full, mostly with children 
(about thirty) but also with a mixed senior class of adults 
(five women and four men). 

We had tea at Cueva’s house. He has eight children and 
his home has been growing over the years. As your family 
increases you just enlarge your house over here. I looked 
at his library, which is small but good. He obviously pre¬ 
pares himself well. We also talked of his work among the 
Indians, and he gave me some pictures. They are all of one 
mission station of Shipiros in Pucallpa. 

We attended the IEP this evening. It is a fairly new 
church building and, despite its recent difficulty and its 
unfortunate history, it was full. A brother of Munoz in 
Lima was conducting the service and he appealed at the 
end. There were three conversions. The preacher was a 
simple man—Blass, I think his name was—and he gave a 
faithful message. He took the story of Zaccheus, retold it 
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verse by verse, and drew out from it relevant points for 
daily life. His sermon was short but effective. The congre¬ 
gation was made up of very poor people and mostly Indians. 
There was nothing bourgeois about it. 


Flying Over the Oil Fields 

We left Lima to fly to Bogota, with a short stop at Talara, 
where I saw the oil fields. Indeed Talara seemed to be little 
else. It is desert running down to the Pacific and both the 
oil fields and the airport seem to have been left about like 
waste paper on the clean sands. With the enormous beach 
stretching inland the storage tanks look like huge sun- 
bathers. There are main storage tanks arranged in neat little 
rows and drills for boring the oil. It was nice to come under 
the clouds to see the Pacific Ocean; its white waves lapping 
on the shore. As we were about to take off again we 
developed engine trouble and had to wait three hours. I 
was glad to be able to take a closer look at the oil fields 
and the Ocean, and to learn a little about the only other 
activity here—deep sea fishing 


Where Bolivar Greeted San Martin 

Still three hours late we arrived at Guayaquil, and there 
had to wait again, so we all went into town. We had a good 
two hours. We toured the fashionable quarter, saw the 
docks and incidentally saw contrasts as great as those in 
Recife. We were driving along a really beautiful street, 
admiring the Spanish style incorporated into modern build¬ 
ings, when the street seemed to end abruptly in an unmade 
track. There facing us, with our car almost nosing into 
them, were wretched little wooden sheds. All along the 
streets we could see the same contrasts. Eventually we 
drank orange in Hotel Humboldt, sitting around the swim- 
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ming pool and feeling a little cooler. It was hot although 
a cool wind was blowing off the sea as it was evening. 
Guayaquil is the largest town in the country, larger than 
Quito the capital. It is a port and has strong links with the 
USA. The people there look mostly South European—they 
are all well suntanned—and there is an Italian look about 
them. The evidence of the American influence is obvious 
on every side. At Guayaquil I did the one thing I wanted 
to do: I saw the piece of land where San Martin landed 
and was greeted by his fellow-liberator, Bolivar, marked by 
a double monument to the two men. This meeting was both 
historic and tragic. San Martin wanted a united effort, 
which might have culminated in a United States of South 
America. The accounts are confusing as to why the plan 
failed, but it did, and much bloodshed was the result. How¬ 
ever, it still remains difficult to unite these countries and 
I have noticed how different each country is. They have 
grown apart. 

We next flew across the Equator and the land beneath 
looked flat and wet. I expect it is very hot there with no 
altitude or Humboldt current to cool it off. 


X 
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Hills and Churches in Colombia 

W e crossed the border between Panama state and Col¬ 
ombia, and I really felt that I was getting there at last, 
although I did not reach Bogota until this evening. I had 
to spend most of the day at Medellin, the second city of 
Colombia, and I fear that I have lost a day in Bogota. I 
made the most of the time, however. It is hot summer there 
and I was glad to be in a linen suit again. The hills all 
round Medellin are green and covered with trees or shrubs 
or grass. They are beautiful in shape, not cruel and barren 
like the Andes at Lima. They lack that severe grandeur; 
but they have their own beauty, gentle and friendly like 
the hills at home. They don’t look much higher than the 
Welsh hills, but of course we started 4,000 ft. up. Some of 
them are really quite high, but the luxuriant growth makes 
them look less austere. I took the ’bus down to the town 
as soon as my papers were in order. It is a mixed town— 
old and new. There is much industry around it, mostly 
linked with agriculture, I think. The centre has many banks 
and commercial centres: shops are utilitarian, with few 
selling books, but many clothes. The old streets are narrow, 
but attempts have been made to widen some of them and 
there is a generous use of one-way streets. Despite this the 
traffic is bad and it is not too pleasant to walk. There are 
some good parks called after famous Colombians. 
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The churches are most exciting. Some are quite old. I 
looked them over and admired the colonial styles—Vera¬ 
cruz seems to be the oldest, a tiny church but beautiful. 
San Benito and San Jose are also of the seventeenth century, 
but the Franciscans celebrated their 400th anniversary by 
restoring San Benito in 1950. The cathedral is new and im¬ 
pressive. All the churches I visited had something going on. 
At San Benito I found a funeral party, chanting before the 
lighted candle, with no priest in evidence. It seems quite a 
thing here to hide the priest and let the congregation go on 
chanting. I met it several times. 


A Coffee Tarty in Bogota 

This coffee party really was important. It gave me an 
immediate view of the situation by three well-balanced 
Presbyterians and their equally acute wives. They all 
became my friends and allies as I probed into the situation. 
Lazear helped me on several occasions and I owe many con¬ 
tacts and impressions to his completely unfanatical mind 
and his good knowledge of the country. George Day was 
able to tell me about the Union Church work and gave me 
a little booklet about the church in Medellin. He is still the 
minister there, but he and his wife were over in Bogota for 
a holiday. Dr Valencia is a Colombian and a good scholar. 
He was able to tell me of books and of the work of the 
schools: the Colegio Americano is one of the best in the 
country. I learnt that there is a more Liberal spirit in Bar- 
ranquilla, where Protestantism is developing more rapidly. 
I got the impression of a good evangelical work, operating 
under difficulties, growing slowly, but conscious of the need 
for a good educational programme and meeting that need. 
Their work at the secondary level is obviously good. One 
of the difficulties is that recognition is not easily given to 
their schools and without recognition their certificates are 
valueless. The Government will not tell them whether their 
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diplomas and certificates will be accepted until much too 
late. By this tactic they hope to dissuade parents from 
sending their children to Protestant schools. However 
they seem to be overcoming that one and some of their 
schools are building up a good reputation. My visitors 
left me with an assurance of their willingness to help. 
I have rarely had a pleasanter or more profitable coffee 
party. 


Trotestants in Colombia 

This morning I made my way to the Synod Executive 
and there met several Presbyterian leaders. It brought me 
much closer to them, as I led the devotions. There was an 
American there who studied for his doctorate at Edinburgh, 
and there were others, including Dr Valencia. We met in 
one of the professors’ houses and the whole thing was quite 
informal. We were able to chat a little about the study and 
the Presbyterian work. There are three Presbyteries—North, 
including Barranquilla; South, which seems to be scattered 
work and has suffered much; and Central, around Bogota. 
As in Chile I regretted that time allowed me to visit only 
Bogota. The other centres I should have visited are Barran¬ 
quilla (a kind of Colombian Temuco), Medellin (the 
churches) and Cali. All the missions seem to be centred on 
the big towns and then edge out into the rural areas. The 
rural work is limited both by persecution (in some areas 
evangelical work has been wiped out by violence) and also 
by the law of ‘ mission territories ’; some 80-90 per cent 
of the country is scheduled for Catholic missions only. 
Into these areas Protestants are not allowed to enter for 
missionary service. They may hold services in their homes 
or for foreign communities (e.g. German or English) but the 
law is vague as always. The largest Pentecostal church in 
the country found itself in a mission area and had to close. 
When they complained they were told that the church had 
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not been closed. Its doors could remain open—but the Col¬ 
ombians were forbidden to enter. I didn’t learn all this at 
my first devotional—when we had only a few minutes’ 
conversation before I got down to Revelation 4—but at 
lunch. 


Fiesta in Bogota 

At 9.0 a.m. Jose Siciliani collected me to show me the 
sights. It was a holiday— 4 Concepcion ’—and everything 
except holiday industries was closed, even Casa de la Biblia. 
We had a good initial glance at the city and went up to the 
top of a hill where stood the great pilgrim church. There 
was a general religious atmosphere about the fiesta and the 
church was fairly full. Most of the congregation was 
women, but there were some men. I didn’t like the church 
very much. It has over the altar a glass case with a skeleton¬ 
like figure of Christ, falling under his cross. The Virgin, of 
course, had prominence. I could see what Nida meant in 
his article. Mary looked a great deal more attractive than 
a dying Christ, and it was Mary they wanted to worship 
on this fiesta day. The market sold religious objects—all 
cheap and nasty—and cheap drinks. Drinking and Catholic¬ 
ism go together in Latin America and you can easily see 
why Protestants coming out of this veneered paganism 
react so violently against drink. It is the symbol of their 
servitude and they want to be free men. We did not stay 
long up the hill, because it was raining and we had to be 
back at the Colegio Americano at twelve for lunch. From 
the hill I could see the general plan of the city. It is a long 
one, spread out at the edge of the valley, high up and trying 
to creep even higher. Bolivar had his house—a kind of 
mansion—part of the way up the hill. There are a very 
small number of Protestant churches in the town—sixteen, 
I think—and one of the most prominent is the Baptist 
church that was attacked in 1949. 
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At lunch I was able to chat further with some of the 
Presbyterians. I met Lorentz Emery, whose special task has 
been to collect evidence about the persecutions. He has 
set about it in a professional way and come to some 
definite conclusions about the part of the priests in the 
violence. 


Among the Ventecostals 

A little before 7 o’clock Mario Mora called for me and 
took me to his church. It is a small church in the south of 
the city, built on a corner in rather a curious way, and hold¬ 
ing about one hundred people. It wasn’t full, although it did 
fill up as time went on and many people stood about in the 
doorway. It was a mixed congregation, with some very 
simple folk. Mario’s assistant conducted the service while he 
played the organ—and he played very well. Here again I 
met the custom of praying over music. I have never liked 
speech over music in radio. It seems incongruous in prayer; 
but there are some people who find it effective. Mario con¬ 
ducted a simple Bible study on I Cor. 14. This is a particu¬ 
larly good chapter for Pentecostals, but that was accidental. 
He is going through Romans on Wednesday evenings, and I 
Corinthians on Thursdays. With these two Bible studies and 
the Sunday School he seems to take his people steadily 
through the Bible. I was interested in his method. He 
expounded a few verses at a time, asked questions and 
encouraged questions and contributions. It was a lively 
study and I was sorry when it came to an end. Mario came 
back to the hotel with me and we had supper in my room. 
We talked and talked. He told me the whole situation as 
he saw it. His father once had a large farm, the violence 
came, the whole family fled, and the Fascists took the farm. 
Hence Mario was brought up in Bogota, without much 
money. He is a Pentecostal and has developed a wide 
understanding of other evangelical denominations. He has 
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been to the USA and equipped himself very well, and obvi¬ 
ously has a liking for education, but an independent spirit 
which has made him refuse offers to pay for his fuller 
education. He has had two churches in Bogota and believes 
in Bible study, thorough, regular and free. His present 
church, which has already outgrown its building, will 
extend and he wants to see it extending on the right lines. 
A new building is certainly needed and this should include 
rooms for Sunday School and Bible Class work. The work 
has often been disturbed by Catholics. I noticed when I 
was there that as soon as a commotion started in the streets 
half a dozen young men moved like police to the door. 
They needed no signal and there was no hesitation. 
They had dealt with riots before and knew that imme¬ 
diate action was the only thing. Nothing developed on that 
occasion. 


A Strange Country 

As I entered Colombia I had a strange feeling that this 
country was not like any other that I had visited. Some of 
the reasons emerged as I had talk after talk with men who 
had been here for years, and as my feelings and impres¬ 
sions took on definite form. The only atmosphere I can 
liken it to is Nazi Germany, although there are several 
differences. There is not much sense of continuous history 
in Colombia. The Indians were of a less developed type 
than in Peru and there were no Incas or their equivalent. 
History begins with Bolivar. He and Santander are their 
great heroes. The vision of Great Colombia gave the country 
a sense of leadership in the north of the continent. There 
are great natural resources and a very live and intelligent 
people. This should be a prosperous and highly developed 
country, and between 1930 and 1945- it looked like that. 
That was the period of Liberal rule and all who remember 
it clearly say that Colombia was like a paradise at that 
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time. The defeat of the Liberals by the so-called Conser¬ 
vatives (really Franco-Fascists with strong clerical support) 
was the beginning of decline in every area of life. The great 
days are remembered and that makes the present state 
harder to bear. The violence and anarchy began with the 
assassination of a great Liberal leader—Gaitan. He was the 
idol of the working class, but unfortunately he had split the 
Liberal Party. No one knows who killed him in 1948, but 
most people think it was arranged by the priests. This is 
not a Protestant rumour. The news of his death plunged 
the country into civil war. Some 300,000 people were killed 
and the Fascist government has been responsible for most 
of that. An attempt was made to eliminate the Liberal oppo¬ 
sition. Storm-troopers, on the German pattern, organized I 
think by ex-Nazis who escaped after the collapse of 
Germany, went into every village and shot every Liberal 
they could find. Gradually successive Presidents have gained 
more and more control of the country, although some 
country areas are still in the hands of guerilla leaders, 
mostly Liberal. 


Religious Persecution 

The religious persecution must be seen against that back¬ 
ground. There are hopes that the present military ‘ junta ’, 
also Fascist, will be a little better, but nobody is very con¬ 
fident. They are waiting. During these periods of violence 
the clergy took the opportunity to attempt an elimination 
of Protestantism. They led mobs against churches with 
cries of ‘ Up the Virgin! Down with the Evangelicals! ' 
Many people were maltreated or killed, many churches 
burnt. 

Later they found a better method. As they nearly always 
supported the government any detachment of storm- 
troopers who came to a village would go first to the priest. 
They would ask him ‘ Who are the communists ? ’ The priest 
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invariably gave them the names of the Evangelicals and 
left the police to destroy the churches and beat up the 
Protestants. It was a simple method and there is plenty of 
evidence. The priests were quite open about it and would 
read out the list of names in church before the attacks and 
congratulate the police on a job well done at Mass on the 
following Sunday. There is definite evidence for only 78 
deaths due directly to this religious persecution. In addition 
many Protestants suffered as Liberals. Also many others 
suffered all the refinements of torture that the Nazis knew 
so well in Buchenwald, and which the Spanish blood can 
make more intense. I have talked with victims and nothing 
resembles more the Nazi method. The priests have used the 
police as the Spanish Inquisition did. 


The National Museum 

Mario called to take me round. We went first to the 
National Museum, which has as its heart a beautiful display 
of Indian culture. I enjoyed glancing at it and seeing how 
the different tribes had covered the land and how varied 
their cultures were. Only about three of the main tribes 
are still in the land, but there was nearly a score of different 
cultures at one time. In four long, well-lit corridors archaeo¬ 
logical remains, photographs and maps show all the main 
types. None of the culture was very developed and there 
had been no unifying influence like the Incas of Peru or the 
Aztecs of Mexico. The stone carvings, however, are impres¬ 
sive and they are well arranged in the museum. We left the 
Indians reluctantly and looked at more recent history. A 
gallery gave us some very good pictures, portraits and battle 
scenes on which Mario commented. Bolivar and Santander 
dominated. I had not really known much about General 
Santander. It is surprising how the Roman Catholic Church 
always managed to get itself into power, with all the 
changing regimes; but it obviously is least happy with a 
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Liberal government, and most happy with a Fascist, like 
Franco in Spain, Mussolini in Italy and Gomez in Colombia. 
We later went up to the gallery of Presidents—there have 
been a lot!—and saw the changing regimes. The portraits 
do not reveal much about them. They all have the benign 
intelligence which the artist was expected to convey. After 
this valuable tour of the museum I asked to see Bolivar's 
house, which we did after a tour of the edge of the city. 
There is a road which goes half way round the city and 
is slightly above it, up the hill. This road we took and it 
gave us some good views. Bolivar’s house is interesting. It 
is furnished just as it was in his day. The rooms are small, 
except for one council chamber-cum-library; but there is 
plenty of room for the horses. 


‘ We are in the Hands of God ’ 

I lunched with Siciliani and then went to see William 
Easton. I had about two hours with him, on the background 
to the violence and his own suffering. Easton went to Mari- 
quita, in the province of Tolima, in 1949 and was therefore 
pretty well-known in the village by the night of the attack 
in 1951. It was the height of Gomez’s power; but the 
violence in the land was well out of control of the central 
government. In Mariquita the police barracks—assisted in 
all things by the local priest (a German)—terrorized the 
area. One Sunday evening Easton had planned a young 
people’s service. Some of the young men, for reasons they 
could not explain, felt compelled to stay away. Thus a very 
small gathering was there at the chapel that night. Some 
women and children, but only three young men in addition 
to Easton. Four police marched in with their sergeant and 
compelled the women to leave. Mrs Easton refused, but was 
forced out. First they took the Bible and were about to 
destroy it when Easton said ‘That is my private property’. 
The sergeant drew his sword and struck Easton heavily on 
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the shoulder with the flat of the blade. Then the police 
began to beat them all with their rifle butts. After some 
time they were marched off to the barracks and there 
handed over to four thugs for the ‘treatment*. For four 
hours they were maltreated. They had to run round the 
courtyard and be beaten as they ran; they were dumped in 
a tank of cold water; they were forced to drink from the 
sewers. Easton had to sing a hymn and be knocked down 
at the end of each verse. He had to preach and be beaten 
at intervals. Later, they were stripped and had to go through 
the whole process again. In that condition they had to roll 
on the gravel, crawl under barbed wire in the dark, roll in 
burning chaff, and then were stood up to be shot. Easton 
doesn’t know what happened then. He simply said, encoura¬ 
ging the boys, ‘ Remember, whatever happens, we are not 
in the hands of that man with a gun. We are in the hands 
of God/ They were not shot. But there was much more 
painful beating and then imprisonment. Next morning 
Easton was told that he could go free, but he refused until 
the other three men were released with him. Next Sunday 
in the Catholic church the priest congratulated the police 
—who were present at Mass—on doing an excellent job in 
afflicting the enemies of the church. 


Attack on the Baptist Church 

After this moving story I went back to the hotel to meet 
Mr Schweinsberg. We had some time together discussing 
Southern Baptist work and plans. He told me of the attack 
on the Baptist ckurch in Bogotd by the priest and his con¬ 
gregation. We could see both churches from the windows. 
He added that the attack was excellent publicity for the 
new church! The Southern Baptists are fairly recently come 
to Colombia, are growing slowly, have about sixteen 
churches and are concentrating on Sunday School work. I 
wish I could have met a few of the ministers; but Schweins- 
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berg himself is an interesting man. He was a Roman 
Catholic in New Zealand, became a Protestant and was dis¬ 
owned by his family, whom he has never seen again. He 
reckons that his own early experiences help him to under¬ 
stand better the people in Colombia. 



28 August-29 August 1957 


A Military Dictatorship 

Caracas was intended to be simply an overnight stop 
on the way to Puerto Rico, but the courtesy of Ken Bystrom 
in meeting me at the airport gave me an evening’s discussion 
with him, and the delay of my ’plane next morning gave 
me an opportunity to see round and discuss the situation 
with others. Before coming in to Caracas we landed at 
Maracaibo and the magnificence of Venezuela was already 
evident. Maracaibo is a pleasant looking city from the air; 
but being at sea level and not cooled by any Humboldt 
Current it is very hot indeed. We had so short a time at the 
airport that there was not even time for a first impression, 
but the airport itself must have cost quite a lot to build. 
We left, flew over the bay of Maracaibo and on to Caracas. 
I noticed in the western part of the country extensive oil¬ 
fields, marked by the waste gas that burns continuously. 

We were on time at Caracas, but Customs were slow and 
apparently without order. The Customs official searched 
every brief-case and removed copies of Time magazine. I 
understand this was because at least one recent issue had 
been critical of the present regime. Venezuela is a military 
dictatorship and the president, Perez Jiminez, resembles 
Hitler in more ways than one, especially the early Hitler. 
He is benevolent, and has done a lot of good social work: 
he has cleaned up slums, built roads and modernized Car- 
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acas. He builds a greater Venezuela, and the road from the 
airport was a good sample of what PJ has done. It is 
dangerous to mention his name in full because spies prick 
up their ears at the sound of it. So he is referred to in con¬ 
versation as PJ or Pyjamas. The road is part of a scheme 
like Hitler’s Autobahnen—good for military transport. The 
old airport road had so many curves that it took an hour 
even in a fast car. Now you can do it in twenty minutes. 
It is a lovely trip, through mountains and with lovely 
glimpses of valleys to right and left. The airport is down on 
the shore, but Caracas is 3,000 ft. up and therefore there 
is quite a steady climb, unfolding new vistas at every turn. 
It is a toll road because of a new bridge built along it to 
shorten the trip. We must have contributed considerably 
because we passed over that bridge six times. When at last 
I was through Customs. Ken, his wife and their two won¬ 
derful little adopted children, took me into town. When I 
said I was thirsty, the little two-year old girl said ‘You can 
come to our place for a coffee or a coke ’. She and Tommy 
kept the conversation going and told me quite a lot. We 
then saw some of the sights of this magnificent city—very 
much of it built quite recently. We saw the Olympic 
Stadium, the fountains, the twin skyscrapers and all the 
magnificence of a town built on oil by a dictator. The rich 
are very rich. The poor must find it difficult to manage. 
Many of the shacks, which disfigure all Latin American 
towns, have been removed and the people put into large 
apartment buildings. This is rather to remove an eyesore 
than to help the people. Indeed they are rather lost in these 
vast flats: in their shacks they could at least keep some 
chickens and perhaps a pig, and cultivate a bit of ground. 
But what can they do in a thirteenth floor flat? Yet the 
city must be cleaned up. 

It is an amusing story of how PJ came to power. He was 
one of a junta of three, which allowed free elections. 
When the votes seemed to be going against them the other 
two were prepared to accept the will of the people. Not so 
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J. He called in all the ballot boxes and counted the votes 
imself. He then declared himself elected by an overwhelm- 
ig majority! He maintains his power by force and does 
ot seem to be all that popular; but he has no significant 
political opposition. He has spent much on public works, 
nd has given to Caracas the appearance of stability and 
Tosperity. There is much wealth in the country—mostly 
il—and many workers have come down from Texas with 
ery high wages. The result is much bribery and very high 
rices—Caracas is more expensive than New York. 


Distribution ot Missions in Venezuela 

We called at the Bible Society shop and offices, which is 
ituated in a well-lit arcade in the very centre of town, 
’he neon sign marks it clearly, although a Salon de Te has 
ecently put up a sign that partly obscures the view from 
tie street. In the same arcade and exactly opposite is a 
resbyterian bookshop. It is only recently established there 
nd has, unfortunately, dirty and badly arranged windows, 
f its appearance was as attractive as the Bible Society shop 
tie two would help each other greatly. Ken Bystrom also 
as an office on one of the floors above in the same build- 
lg. The work seems well planned and carried through with 
nagination. I was interested to see the map of Venezuela 
nth the distribution of missions marked by means of pins. 

The Presbyterians were the first to come and they have 
miained around Caracas. The Evangelical Free Church of 
imerica also has work in the centre, but mostly south of 
me Presbyterians, although like everybody else they have 
Dme work in the capital. Over in the far east of the country 
; the Orinoco River Mission and to the west is the Evan- 
elical Alliance Mission. All these groups except the 
resbyterians are non-denominational, with strong Baptist 
mdencies—all baptize believers and usually by immersion, 
o this main pattern have been added several other missions 
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during the years. There is the Co-operating Baptist Missio 
of North America, still active, but from which one mi 
sionary family broke away to form the Venezuela 
Christian Mission. The New Tribes Mission, really workir 
in the Amazon, also has some work in the interior, whei 
they do not interfere with any other mission. The Souther 
Baptists came about ten years ago and they have followe 
their usual pattern of non-co-operation. I don’t know wh; 
should be done with the Southern Baptists. They send sorr 
of the finest young men and they have excellent Sunda 
Schools and other organizations. They have, I think, tc 
much money and pay their national pastors much tc 
much, but their real problem seems to be their apparei 
disregard of other missions. They come to make a Bapti 
Venezuela and act as though there has been no Christia 
work before them. This is particularly unfortunate whe] 
the older missions are practically Baptist in teachin 
Equally vigorous in Venezuela are the Assemblies of God 
One of the needs in Venezuela is to encourage Bib 
study, if possible, interdenominational. An opportunii 
might be found when Billy Graham comes to Caracas f< 
one evening in February. The churches will unite for tha 
but they need some guidance in preparing. 


